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CHAPTER I. 

THE ZOHUB STONE. 

The station of Suadi is situated on the 
plateau formed by the sand-hills of Gangpore^ 
and is full of caves and natural excavations^ 
which were largely used as hiding places by 
the local chiefs and their families during the 
height of the Mahrattd inroads. The retreats 
are very secure, the paths leading to them 
winding through tangled heather and round 
large boulders, and not being easily threaded ; 
and one of the caves — namely, that which is 
the largest — has the reputation of having 
been occupied by Rama and Sitd during their 
vox. IL "B 
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the slayer of his son. They shared their 
simple meal with him, and gave him a bed to 
sleep upon, and it was not till he had started 
on his journey the next morning, and was at 
a fair distance from their habitation, that his 
host ventured to stop him. 

** There is a blood feud between us," said 
he, " and I cannot allow the murderer of my 
son to pass further without settling the 
account between us. I could not, of course, 
accost him to this end while he was my 
guest." 

** Can you do so now, old man ? Have I 
not eaten of your rice and salt ? " 

The would-be avenger of blood hung down 
his head, and was obliged to admit the 
claim, and the murderer passed on without 
being further interfered with. 

Such was the retreat and such the men 
among whom Monohur and Bissondth had 
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taken refuge after their escape from Kharsa- 
wan. They inhabited one of the caverns to 
which we have referred, and, being equally 
well liked by the woodmen and the moun- 
taineers, had all their wants fully and freely 
supplied. The character and appearance of the 
Sunydsi commanded the respect both of the 
joung and the old, while the youth and 
manliness of Monohur made him perhaps a 
yet greater favourite with all of them. What 
the Sunydsi was especially esteemed for was 
his knowledge of charms and medicines 
which induced even the patriarchs of the 
septs, who yet retained the pride of their 
traditional high birth fully, to regard him as 
3, superior being, and to salute him with 
becoming deference. 

" Our place of refuge is singularly lone 
and unpicturesque, Babdjee,*' exclaimed 

« 

Monohur, "but I nevertheless feel very 
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pleasant and comfortable in it, and am loath 
to believe that we could have done better 
anywhere else under our present difficulties.** 

" You are right, my son, for our retreat is 
a very secure one ; but still must we depart 
from it as soon as we may, that is, as soon 
as the hue and cry after us has subsided." 

"Why, wherefore should we leave it in 
such haste ? Are you getting tired of our 
cave of freedom already ? " 

" Yes, indeed I am ; for I want more free- 
dom than a nook like this can ever give us. 
Our sphere of action is far beyond these 
brown thickets and bare rocks, and we put 
up with them so long only as we must.'* 

They were both seated near the opening of 
their cave, with their backs against the stone,, 
and were busily engaged in pruning a climb- 
ing clematis that threatened to monopolise 
the whole place. At this moment a respect- 
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able woodman approached them in a hurry^ 
and it was apparent from his short and 
quick breathing that he had run over a great 
distance to come to them. 

"What brings you hei^e in such haste^ 
friend ? Have you any tidings for us ? '* 
asked the Sunydsi^ somewhat in alarm. 

" No, sir; but my wife has been bitten by 
a serpent, and I am come to you for help.** 

" She is not dead yet ? " 

" No, not quite dead, but very nearly so. 
The last sparks of life are yet lingering." 

" Where did the serpent come from ? Do 
you know where it burrows ? " 

** 0, sir, she was bit in the woods, and 
we cannot say where the serpent came from, 
or where it is now to be found.*' 

" Hem ! that is unfortunate, for the best cure 
for a serpent bite is to compel the reptile to 
suck out its own poison from the wound." 
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"Can that be done, Babajee?" asked 
Monobur, wonderingly. 

" Yes, to be sure ; that is, if the charm for 
forcing the reptile be known — not otherwise. 
The next best course is to find a substitute 
for the serpent ; and I will let you have one." 

He drew out a bag from his side, and, 
after fumbling in it for a time, picked out a 
blue stone very like a small knotted serpeat 
in shape, and having a rough mouth. 

** Just give a little milk to this serpent of 
mine. Put it in a can of milk, and it will 
drink eagerly for itself. "When it ceases to do 
so take it out of the can and apply its rough 
mouth to the wound. Don't get alarmed if 
it sticks there. If the poison be strong it 
may adhere for half-an-hour or so ; but when 
it has sucked it up fully it will let go its hold 
of itself. Dip it then again in a fresh can of 
milk, and you will see the poison exuded into 
the can." 
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The man took the stone home» though 
with a despairing heart. 

" There is little chance," said he to himself, 
** for a little plaything like this to bring back 
the life that must be nearly out by this time; 
but I shall do with it as the wise man has 
told me, if only out of respect for him.'* And 
he did do as he was told before a large 
<5ircle of sympathising friends. 

They gave the stone milk to drink, and it 
sucked it up with a fizzing sound, which 
surprised the simple spectators greatly. 

" Don't you be very uneasy yet, brother,'* 
«aid a relative of the despairing husband, 
encouragingly. " It is not a mere inert stone 
that we have here after all. It has drunk for 
itself, and, having got filled, has ceased to 
drink. Let us put it to the wound and see 
liow it acts." 

It was put to the wound accordingly, and 
fltuck to it with a most stubborn \n^. 
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" "Will this cure her ? " asked the husband^ 
still partially in doubt, but now hoping more 
than ever. 

" What makes you think otherwise ? '** 
remarked a third man. " The Sunydsi has 
never deceived us, and if ever there was a 
wise man in the world it is he/' 

" Hush I see she is moving," pointed out a 
fourth bystander; and then the mystic stone^ 
came off as if its work were done. 

It was dipped into a fresh can of milk 
now, and began to exude a thin, slightly 
greenish oil, which was well understood by 
all to be the poison it had sucked out ; and 
within a short time after the woman who- 
was bitten, and who had hitherto been in- 
sensible, sat up. 

" This is a greater marvel than was ever 
seen or heard of iu these tracts before," was^ 
the remark of the oldest inhabitant present ;, 
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and so in sooth it was, for the wild residents 
of the plateau had never heard of the zohur 
stone. 

They came to return the stone to the 
Sunydsz, but not on that errand only ; they 
also came to worship him. 

" Why, what does this mean, friends ? 
What is this you are doing to me with offer- 
ings of flowers and libations ? " 

" Mahadeva drank poison in the days of old, 
on its being churned out of the sea, and his 
throat is therefore stained blue. You are 
surely an incarnation of the deity ?" 

" I — I, an old sinful man, stooping with 
age and infirmities, is it me that you are 
come to worship as an incarnation of Q-od ? 
No, no ; give praise only to Him to whom it is 
due. He has not left us unprotected against 
the evils of Ufe. Every earthly malady has 
its cure, every poison its antidote, though all 
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the cures and antidofees be not yet generally 
known to us. This stone, that has worked 
such a marvel before your eyes, is to be 
found in abundance at the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains, which abound with 
serpents. Youv progenitors came from those 
regions, but the virtues of the stone were 
not known to them. They have been since 
discovered, and no recluse comes back from 
his tiriha now without bringing handf uls of 
these bits with him. As I have some more 
with me I shall make a present of this one to 
jou, that you may remember me when I am 
gone. It will always effect the cure you 
have seen, whether I remain with you or 
not.'* 

They liked both their stranger f riends, and 
were really sorry when they saw them 
making preparations to depart. 

" Don't you like to stay with us ? " 
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" 0, friends, we have work elsewhere to 
do. Our home is different from yours — we 
are sojourners here only^ — and our stay with 
you must terminate." 

Very sincere was their grief in parting 
with them. The fact is, the Sunydsi had 
made himself very useful to his simple- 
hearted entertainers. He had regulated 
their households, adjusted their differences, 
and become a referee with them on all 
subjects of importance, and, having got used 
to his assistance, they could ill do with- 
out it. 

" Charming people these," said Monohur. 
** They are easily satisfied, and seldom 
unhappy." 

" Yes, indeed ; but what bounds their 
aspirations would not bound ours; neither 
you nor I could be happy after their fashion : 
and, as the pursuit after us has sufficiently 
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slackened in force now, our departure hence 
is well timed." 

** But whither do we go then, Babajee ? If 
there be no more danger to fear, can we not 
take any course we choose now ? " 

" Let us get out from this mess of hills and 
forests first. We should strike out for the 
high-road to Pooree, I should say, to begin 
with, and, that attained, we shall know how 
to shape our course afterwards, according to 
circumstances." 

" Capital idea I " exclaimed Monohur. 
" Let us strike out for Pooree by all means. 
There must be a great deal to see there to be 



sure." 



CHAPTER IL 



THE EinSSABY AGAIN, AND A STEP-MOTHEB*S 

STORY. 



We are not in a position to say how Monohur 
and the Sunydsi departed from Suadi, that 
is, whether by the subterranean passage to 
which we have referred, or by the common 
road. It is only known that within a short 
time after they were seen at Dhenkenel, 
which stands at a distance of about fifteen 
miles from the Pooree road, and that they 
were then walking rather leisurely, and the 
Sunydsi somewhat silently, notwithstanding 
that his companion was prating much about 
the beauty of the landscape around them. 
Their path lay through extensive meadows 
and woods, without ever crossing a barren or 
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a deserted spot ; and there was a fragrance in 
the air liberated from the thousand nameless 
shrubs which covered the ground as they 
trampled over them. Monohur's rapture 
was unbounded, and he gave emphatic ex- 
pression to it; but there was no correspond- 
ing response from the Sunydsi^ who had 
already fallen into a reverie. 

"How can you be so absorbed in your 
thoughts in such a delightful place as this>. 
Babajee ? Don't you observe the remarkable 
contrast it presents to the rocky wilderness^ 
which we have so recently left behind 
us ? " 

" I do, my son, I do. I can no more help 
admiring the scenery than you yourself. But 
the old have many things to brood over, and 
many entanglements to unravel with which 
the young are not usually troubled, and you 
must not be surprised therefore to find me 



^ 
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either absent-minded or inattentive occa- 
sionally." 

" I did not mean to complain of your in- 
attention, Babajee, in the least. I was only 
anxious that you should relax your mind a 
little to enjoy the soft beauty of this spot 
before we had passed out of it altogether. If 
our affairs are getting involved, should I not 
know how they actually stand ? " 

" 0, it was not exactly our affairs that I 
was thinking of, Monohur, but of matters 
with which we have no concern at present^ 
though we may possibly become connected 
with them by-and-bye. If we do get mixed 
up with them at all you shall, of course, know 
everything about them in time." 

The steps of the speakers were now 
suddenly arrested by a voice that seemed to 
issue from the ground. It called on the 
Sunydsi to stop, and he did so unconsciously^ 

VOL. II. 
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drawing Monohur closer to him. They were 
fleeing from danger and death, and their fear 
was natural ; but it was only a single man 
that had accosted them, and he was easily 
recognised. 

" Tou here again? " exclaimed the Sunydsi, 
in surprise, on seeing the Narail Baboo 
standing before them. 

" Yes, I have been sent to ask if you have 
made up your minds yet to come over to 
;us." 

" Sent from Banpore do you mean ? '* 

" Yes, from Banpore." 

^* Are you going back thither ? " 

" I am ; and I have been told to take you 
^ith me if you would come." 

"We can't accompany you immediately 
for many reasons, of which one only need be 
named. Being here we must proceed to 
Purushuttom first." 
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^' What answer shall I make then to those 
who have sent me ? " 

*' Say that they may expect us at the 
eleventh hour, when the mine is ready for 
explosion, but not till then." 

The man disappeared from the road- 
side as suddenly as he had sprung up, and 
was lost among the surrounding thickets 
and brambles. Monohur had seen him dis- 
tinctly, but was so taken aback by his abrupt 
appearance that he had not been able to 
speak to him. He now asked the Sunydsi to 
explain to him the mystery of his appeai-ance 
there^ and understood, of course, that it was 
intimately connected with the matters his 
companion had been so intently brooding 
over. 

" Ah, yes, it is now time to disclose every- 
thing to you, my son ; " and the account he 
did give was extremely satisfactory. 
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" The Narail Baboo is not worth following 
indeed," said Monohur, when the explanation 
was ended, " but should we not hasten to the 
trysting-place now, since our appearance 
there is so anxiously waited for ? " 

"No, my son, not immediately. It was 
this eagerness of yours that I was afraid of,, 
and that made me move in the matter so 
cautiously. We will not disappoint those 
who expect us. But I would give them time 
to bring their disaffection to an issue before 
we have anything to do with them." 

" I agree with you in the abstract, Babajee ; 
but it does appear to me to be more credit- 
able ta be among the first on the spot to 
ripen a good project, than among the latest^ 
to share in what others will have ripened 
for us." 

" 0, my son, this business is theirs far 
more than ours, and there is no reason for 
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oar risking the dangers of an immature 
scheme, shonld they be unable to ripen it." 

*' Are you in doubts about the enterprise 
at all then?" 

" No, not at present ; but, seeing how we 
have fared in our previous undertatdngs, we 
cannot, I think, be too careful in catching 
the bait a third time, though I do not 
dissuade you from doing so cautiously/' 

Monohur did not quite relish the over-care 
and delay which the SunydsTs suggestions 
involved ; but he could not, of course, think 
of puUing different-wise from him ; and they 
went down the path in silence, slackening 
their steps somewhat, as if to enjoy more fully 
ihe invigorating tranquillity of the place. 

^The sun is fast going down, Babajee, 
and we have not secured a safe place yet for 
the night," observed Monohur, breaking the 
muteness after a time. 
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" That was just what I was thinking of,"' 
replied the Swnydsi. "We should not be 
longer on the road now, and are besides 
tired enough to need rest. But I am afraid 
we must proceed a little further before we 
can find suitable quarters for us." 

" I have no objection to go as far further as 
you wish, Babajee ; but there are high worda 
going on in that hut over the hedge, some* 
body is threatening there that he would beat 
some woman or child to death. Had we not 
better look in to see what the row ia 
about ? '' 

" Wherefore ? What have we to do with 
the quarrels of other people, my son ? But 
perhaps you are right, Monohur. We may 
possibly be able to prevent nuschief if it be 
in the wind, and at the same time probably 
secure the shelter we seek.'' 

The hut they approached belonged to a 
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family of G-oars, or GwdldSj a common class 
in Orissa. The quarrellers were man and 
wife. The husband was a middle-aged man, 
named Dabra, and the woman, his second 
wife, was called Bhago. Though Dabrd had 
re-married after the death of his first wife, 
lie loved his son by the latter — a boy of 
twelve years — far better than he loved his 
new wife, and this Bhago was unable to 
endure. Father and son had just returned 
from ploughing, and the boy being hungry 
had asked for food. His step-mother had 
thereupon given him a dish of Khichree^ or 
OhoW'Dallia, as they call it, and had directed 
him to eat it in the kitchen. 

" How can I eat it in the dark? " said the 
boy; and, unmindful of her order, he had 
taken out the dish into the compound where 
there was light yet to see. 

" There is something yellow in the middle 
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of the dish," observed the boy, looking at the 
platter intently; and, having taken a mouth- 
ful of t-he Khichree^ he added that it was 
bitter, and spat it out. His father coming 
up gave the remainder of the dinner to a dog 
that was near, and the animal had no sooner 
eaten of it than it was seized with convul- 
sions and began to roll upon the ground. 

*^ How bitch ? What did you dare to give 
ray son to eat ? Shall I not thrash your life 
out of you for attempting to poison him ? " 

The woman protested at first that she had 
given nothing harmful to the boy ; but, find- 
ing that she was not believed, she became as 
clamorous as her husband, who at last 
brought out a thick cane to thrash her with. 
It was at this juncture that Monohur and 
the Sunydsi entered their hut, which the 
absorbing nature of their altercation had 
rendered them incapable of observing. 
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^*I will kill thee, bitch, with this stick ,*' 
•exclaimed the infuriated husband ; but 
Monohur caught hold of the cane before it 
could descend, while Bissonath, availing 
himself of his sacred character, came forward 
with a benediction on the house in regular 
Sunydsi fashion, and deprecated the anger 
and violence of its owner in the mildest 
terms. 

"Hear me out first, Thakoorjee!" said 
Dabra, " and you will be aghast at the crime 
which the woman had attempted." 

But the woman denied the charge that was 
brought against her, when, to her confusion 
and the triumph of her accuser, the proof of 
it was made manifest by the death of the 
dog. 

" Don't try to deny your guilt, woman," 
said the Sunydsi^ " but rather be thankful ta 
Heaven that your attempt has not succeeded. 
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And you, friend," added he, turning to her 
husband, " must not retaliate, for your wife- 
seems now to be with child. Listen to a 
story which I will tell you, which almost 
sets forth your own case in different words, 
and it may be that you shall be able to shape 
your course aright after you have heard it. 

" A man married a second time after the 
death of his first wife, as you have done ; he 
loved his second wife, but his son by his first 
wife was not less dear to him. In time the 
second wife gave birth to a son, just as yours 
will within four or five months ; but the hus- 
band loved his first son best of all. 

"*This must not be,' said the wife to 
herself. ' There is a Bdhshasi in the forest 
who is related to me. I shall send my step- 
son to her, and she will eat him up.' 

" She called the boy to her, and told him; 
to go to her aunt in the forest. * Carry this. 
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basket of sweetmeats to her and remind her 
of me, and bring me word how she is.' 

" The boy was pleased with the mission 
entrusted to him, being anxious to secure 
the good graces of his step-mother, and went 
off as directed with speed. 

" * Are you my step-mother s aunt ? ' asked 
he of the BdJcshasi, on arriving at her place. 

•* * Yes, that am I. What have you got 
for me ? ' 

" * 0, all these presents here, and she 
'Wants to be remembered with love. Now say 
what I am to tell her from you, for I must 
go back quickly against my father's return.' 

** * Not quickly, my child ; you must first 
leat and drink here. Sit down for a while 
and amuse yourself, while I get things ready 
ior you.' 

" The boy pressed hard to go, but found- 
that he was detained and fell crying. The- 
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Bakshast had feasted that day already, and 
had reserved him for her next meal. 

*"* * What are you crying for, boy ? ' asked 
^ little ringdove that was perched on the 
nearest tree. 

" * I can't go home; I am detained.' 

"'Knowest thou what for? Thy step- 
mothers aunt is a Bdkshasij and you were 
.sent here that she might eat you up.' 

" * How shall I escape then ? ' 

" * Take this twig, this leaf, and this wisp 
of straw that I have brought for you. The 
doors will open when you touch them with 
the twig, after which you are to run for your 
life. If the Bdhshasi discovers your escape, 
and pursues you, throw this leaf before her 
and a river will intervene. If she crosses 
the river and threatens to overtake you, 
throw the wisp of straw at her and it will 
become a dense forest which will effectually 
cover your flight/ 
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** The boy took the gifts the ringdove gave 
him, and while the Bdkshasi ws^s asleep he- 
touched the doors with the twig and they 
flew ajar. He ran out as he had never run in 
play, and had already cleared half the 
distance home when he saw that the Bdkshast 
had awoke and was coming after him. He 
was much agitated and frightened, but 
remembered to throw the leaf at her, and it 
became a wide river. The Rdkshasi there- 
upon flung herself into the stream, and began 
to swim over with the celerity of an otter^ 
The boy had run fast in the meantime, and 
was very near home ; but the Rdkshasi had 
already crossed over, and was bounding^ 
recklessly after him. He now threw the 
wisp of straw at her, and, while she 
vainly attempted to penetrate the forest 
that arose between them, the boy reached 
home. 

* Whence, boy ? ' asked Ma fatViOT oi\ixEL 



cc 
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angrily, for he had been awaiting with im« 
patience the retam of his son. 

" The boy related the story of his adven* 
tares faithfully, upon which the fEither got so. 
angry with his wife that he took up his 
hatchet to kill her. But the dove that had 
helped the boy out of his danger was now 
sitting on the thatch of their hut, and 
came forward as peacemaker between man 
and wife. 

** * Your wife has borne you a second son, 
and you must not kill her. Make her a 
necklace of betel-nuts, and she will live in the 
house as a cat ; ' and the second wife, con- 
verted into a cat, lived purring and snarling 
all the rest of her life, without being able to 
do any further harm to her step-son.** 

" How am I to dispose of my wife then to 
make her as harmless for the future r " 

** Excuse her the offence she has com- 
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mitted, and she wiU remain bound to you for 
'ever ; and you, woman, if you try to harm 
jrour step-son again I shall have your body, 
and the body of the child in your womb, 
covered with leprosy by my imprecations." 

" 0, father, I shall never think of injur- 
ing my step-son any further, since you have 
saved me. Don't, for Heaven's sake, curse 
the child in my womb." 



CHAPTER III. 

JAGGAnAtH KB JAll 

Having patched up a truce between husband 
and wife, the travellers had little difficulty in 
making good their quarters with them for 
the night ; and, in fact, the proposal that 
they should do so came from Dabra himself, 
though in a rather ungracious way. 

" It is not the custom with us,'' said he, 
" to receive guests at this late hour. But we 
have given you so much trouble with our 
affairs, and you have been so long delayed 
thereby, that it would be scarcely kind now 
to send you away ; so you may as well put 
down your wallets where you are, and rest 
here for the night." 

** So be it,*' Q.nQweved the Sunydsi, stoppin 
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the reply of Monohur, who was about to 
refuse an asylum so ungenerously offered. 
" We are pilgrims only, and will not require 
much attention from you or your family; 
and we go out very early to-morrow, as time 
is of much value to us.'* 

But Dabra, though rough in manners, was 
not naturally an inhospitable man. He had 
a young wife at home, and did not care 
therefore to receive strangers indiscriminately 
at night ; but, having allowed the pilgrims to 
stay, he attended to all their wants cheerfully^ 
while Bhago, grateful for the service they had 
rendered to her, was particularly assiduous in 
performing those functions which women are 
always best able to discbarge. 

" After all, Babajee," said Monohur, " these 
people are not really so churlish as they 
appeared to me at first, and we would have 
acted foolishly indeed had we refused the 

VOL. II. D 
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shelter they have given us only for the 
words in which the offer was made." 

" Just so, my son. Wayfarers, like our- 
selves, should never quarrel with mere 
words. If we had refused their offer we 
might have been faring worse elsewhere at 
this moment, or perhaps not have found any 
shelter anywhere at all." 

They ate and slept well there in the night, 
and were up very early next morning, ready 
to depart. 

**I pronounced a blessing on the house 
when, I entered it," said the Sunydsi^ address- 
ing Dabra and his wife, " and will bless it 
again in departing from it. Do you live in 
concord and peace evermore, my friendsj 
putting up with each other's infirmities, and 
frequently forgiving each other, which is, I 
assure you, the only way of living happily oA 
the earth," 
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They were out of the house the next 
moment, and, directing their steps towards 
the main road to Pooree, came up to it at 
about a mile beyond the town of Cuttaok. 
There are passengers on this road day and 
night throughout every month of the year, 
though more so during the festival seasons 
than at other times ; and every village on the 
road-side has its pilgrim encampments. The 
parties vary in number from thirty to three 
hundred men, and nearly ninety per cent, of 
the pilgrims are females. They are collected 
by Pdnddsj or touters, who visit every part of 
India to bring them together. These allurers 
do not go about preaching like Peter the 
Hermit, but simply seek the women in their 
retirement when their husbands are away 
from home, and there work both on their 
fears and hopes — fears as regards their 
future salvation, hopes connected with their 
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worldly happiness and exaltation. The bait 

thus held out is irresistible. Young women» 

are easily induced by the very novelty of the^ 

journey to undertake it ; widows snap at the 

idea of looking about them in the world with 

avidity; while barren wives, unfortunate 
mothers, and all in distress of mind are easily 

persuaded to proceed in person to the " Lord 

of the Universe," * and pour forth all their 

sorrows before Him. The women hooked,. 

the men follow like so many sheep ; and at 

the time of the great festivals the stream of 

pilgrims is literally continuous. 

Monohur was astonished at the number of 
men he saw on the road, and the variety 
they represented. 

"0, Babajeel where do so many people- 
come from? Is all India on the move at> 
this season of the year ? " 

* JaggaU^'dth, or Jagga/ndth. 
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" Yes, my son, almost all who can afford 

to do so, and many even of those who cannot 

afford the expenditure, take advantage of the 

festivals to run over to Pooree ; and by far 

the greater portion come from our own 

province of Bengal, and, next to it, from the 

north-west. The number is so considerable, 

in fact, that it frequently causes an artificial 

famine where the pilgrims halt ; and you will 

^nd high prices the rule throughout their 

line of march/* 

Monohur gazed on the crowd with extreme 
surprise, for he had never in his life seen 
«uch numbers on the move before, " Jagga- 
nath he jaiT^ " Purushottam Swarmi he 
jai! '* were the only cries bawled out by the 
passengers as they trudged along, each party 
distinguished from the rest by some striking 
peculiarity of its own. The white dressed 
tind diminutive females from Bengal moved 
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'with slow and languid steps, but yielded not 
to any in the fervour of their faith ; more 
bravely jogged on the females of Upper 
India, dressed in all the colours of the 
rainbow, though their rags were coarse^ 
dirty, and full of vermin ; while mixed with 
both were to be seen bands of Sunydsis 
covered with ashes, and some of them 
completely naked, all armed with stout 
staffs for extorting that charity which might 
otherwise have been refused to them. 

Generally, all the passengers were on foot, 
but, occasionally, covered waggons were seen 
carrying the women of the higher classes,, 
whose smiling faces were ever and anon 
visible through the canvas parted by curious 
hands. At greater intervals came down 
trains of pdlkees carrying over the rich ladies 
of Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, 
the good-natured inm$.tes always keeping the 
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sliding doors of their prison-house partially 
open that they might see and be seen by the 
other travellers on the road. More rarely 
still passed caravans of elephants, camels^ 
and led horses taking down north-country 
Bajahs and their seraglio, the latter carrying 
on their flirtations under the very nose of the 
Chaprdssies set over them, 

"I thought that the journey would be 
fetiguing, Babajee, but find it on the contrary 
to be exceedingly pleasing.'* 

" Of course you do, for you have no know- 
ledge of its disagreeable side yet. There are 
many disadvantages connected with it which, 
I hope, it will not fall to our lot to 
encounter.'* 

" Disadvantages ? I can scarcely conceive 
what they can be.*' 

" Want of food, want of water, mortality ; 
all these are felt by those who have to make 
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a continuous journey for months almost for 
the first time in their lives, and are not 
accustomed to privations as we have become. 
In their onward journey they have funds 
with them, and perhaps do not suffer very 
much, except in the purse ; but on the return 
journey, when their purses have got 
lightened, they suffer so much as to die off 
by thousands every week.'* 

"Why, that is horrible to think of,*' 
exclaimed Monohur, as the brightness of 
the picture he was painting got clouded. 
" How many come to Pooree then annually, 
and how many out of them die on the 
road?" 

" I really don't know. I doubt if there be 
any data anywhere to show that. But it is 
said that at this Car festival, that we are pro- 
ceeding to witness, somewhere near a hundred 
and fifty thousand men will be congregated* 
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of whom not more than three-fourths will 
ever get back to their homes.' 

Monohur was almost terrified into silence, 
und avoided farther conversation until late in 
the evening, when he heard some pilgrims 
•complaining of an extortionate ferryman who 
liad fleeced them. 

" How is that, Babajee ? Are not the 
ferry rates fixed ? I have often seen 
jou to part with ferrymen on the best 
terms, without complaining that you were 
•cheated/* 

** 0, my son, I am a man of the world as 
well as a Sunydsi^ and put up cheerfully with 
impositions which it is not in my power to 
prevent. The rates, as you say, are fixed, 
and, what is more, they are always posted up 
tit a prominent place near every ferry. 
But look at the bulk of pilgrims before you, 
and say how many of them you think can 
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read and write. How, then, are they to 
dispute the demands made of them ? " 

"But you can read and write, Babajee;. 
why have you never complained of the impo- 
sition which, you say, it was not in your 
power to prevent ? " 

" Have we not always been fleeing for our 
lives ? Even if it were otherwise, who would 
wish to leave his occupation or business, or ta 
postpone his journey, to prosecute an extor- 
tionate farmer?" 

" And this, of course, emboldens the fellows 
to wrench out whatever rates they choose ? " 

** It does ; and they vary their demands 
only according to the head-force of the inen 
they have to deal with, of which they aro^ 
excellent judges.** 

Monohur felt that his bright picture was,, 
one after another, losing all its roseate hues« 
The downright realities before him, deprived 
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of the unreal lights in which he had hitherta 
viewed them, now looked as uglj and fright- 
ful daubs ; and his uneasiness was yet further 
augmented when he heard a short while 
after that, on the previous day, there had 
been a case of poisoning on the road. 

" This is what I could never have dreamt 
of,** exclaimed he. "How in such a fre- 
quented road can any attempt to poison be 
made?" 

"0, nothing is easier," answered the 
Sunydsi. " When people who don't know 
one another, have to eat and sleep almost 
side by side at so many places, what so easy 
for the poisoner than, under the veil of fellow- 
ship, to mix dhatoord, arsenic, or aconite 
with the food of his fellow travellers ? '* 

^* But, surely, the chances of escape, after 
commission of the crime, are less in a. 
crowded road than elsewhere ? " 
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" They ought to be ; but as the effect of 
dkatoord is only giddiness or partial stupe- 
faction to begin with, that is often attributed 
to mere weariness, and passes unnoticed till 
the poisoners have had time to place a con- 
siderable distance between themselves and 
their victims." 

" Ah I your pilgrimages, then, are pro- 
ductive of frightful atrocities and crimes, 
Babajee. The gain per contra must be great 
indeed to tempt so many to prosecute them 
under such risks with so much enthusiasm.*' 

** The gain ? Of course the gain is great, 
my son. Don't you know what it is? 
* Bathay Bdhmana dristay poonar janma 
nahidatayf* *He that has seen the deity 
face to face at the time of the Car festival has 
no further births to pass through I 

A brisk walk brought our travellers to 
the city of Pooree, where, lost in the great 
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wave of pilgrims, they put up for the nighfc 
openly with others, without any fears or 
misgivings. 

" You may rest here in peace with us/* 
said the Fdnddy who found accommodation 
for them, ** musing on the Great Creator 
whom you shall see in the flesh to-morrow ^ 
and, if you are not niggardly in your 
charities, nor in your offerings to the deity,, 
there is no reason why you should not secure 
a straight and easy path to heaven." 

"0, priest," said the Sunydsiy "I am^ 
but half a beggar by trade, and possess little 
indeed, of the treasures of the world, and 
this youth is my chelld, or disciple, having,, 
at present at least, no other persons to 
befriend him. But what little we have with 
us we shall certainly pour out freely to secure^ 
our salvation; and we shall do it in such 
manner as you yourself may direct." 
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The Pdndd was fully gratified, and left 
them with a smiling face, to speak in the 
same sense to the many other pilgrims he 
had brought together on the same errand, 
and to the same spot. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MINE BEADY ONCE MORE. 

The night was passed pleasantly, the pilgrims 
sitting up to a late hour to listen to the story 
of Jagganath, which was narrated by the 
Panda for their edification. 

" In the golden age the Lord of the Universe 
was worshipped in Origsa by the name of 
Nilmadhava, or the Blue God, and dwelt in a 
large forest near to the sea-shore. His reputa- 
tion was so great that a puissant Rajah of 
Oujein, named Indradyamna, came with a 
large following to see him. But the god was 
wroth at his ostentation and pride, and 
said, *Thou surely shalt not see me till I 
have cured thee of thy self-esteem ; ' and 
i)he blue stone vanished from the forest it 
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had inhabited, and was nowhere to ba 
found. 

" * Gone ! ' exclaimed the Eajah, in blank 
dismay. * Evanished, just when, after years- 
of anxious thought, I had come out hither to 
see him ! 0, merciful Heaven I why waff 
such grievous disappointment reserved for 
me?' 

" Sore, sore grieved the Eajah, that his 
heart's wish could not be gratified. Hot 
tears ran thick and fast from his eyes, and 
he sobbed almost like a child. For years 
and years he had thought of nothing but 
how he should approach the deity, and this^ 
the sole wish of his heart, was now hopelessly 
frustrated. 

" * Build him a temple,' said the priest of 
Nilmadhava, * and the god will surely come 
to inhabit it. You have wealth, position^ 
and honour ; how can he meet such a man iik 
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the forest, under the hedges, where men io 
rags and tatters only come to seek for him ? ' 

" The king snatched up the idea with 
great eagerness, and a grand temple was 
built on the sea-shore within the shortest 
time. But still the god came not, and the 
Bdjah clasped his hands vainly in despair. 

" * 0, king ! ' said the priest to him once 
more, * if your faith and love be really so 
great, and worthy of the deity you seek, 
build him a city round the temple. How 
can he inhabit a temple built on the moor ? * 

" * I shall certainly do so,' said the king ; 
and they had not to wait long before a large 
city arose around the wild spot where the 
temple had been raised, and a large and 
glorious city it was, even this city of Pooree .. 

"But the god was still as obdurate as 
ever, and even his priest knew not what 
further suggestions to offer. 

VOL. II* T^ 
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" * Must we go back, then, without seeing 
him ? ' asked the Rajdh's wife, in a plaintive 
voice of complaint. 

" * Not so, my beloved,* said the king 
decisively. * I have read the Veds and the 
PurdnSf and know how to perform those 
austerities which it is not given even unto 
the gods to disregard or repel; ' and he sat 
down to perform Horns and Jagyas which 
shook the deep foundations of heaven. 

" * This man will surely force me to 
reveal myself to him,' observed Nilmddhava, 
in a cogitative mood. * He has thought for 
nothing else in his heart but me. How is 
such a devotee to be gainsaid ? * 

" Thus compelled to appear the god made 
himself visible to the king in a dream, in the 
form of a Neem-wood log, which was decked 
with all the insignia of Vishnu, The Rdjdb 
awoke with irrepressible feelings; and the 
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block of wood seemed as if it were vanishing 
before his eyes, and lo, it was gone I 

** Sore, sore grieved was the Eajab again 
that it was only a dream ; but when he spoke 
of the vision to his courtiers and servants, 
and when the news of it was carried far and 
wide, the response came quickly that just 
such a block of wood as that described by 
the king had made its appearance on the 
sea-shore, having been thrown up by the tide* 
The Bajah now cried out in an agony of joy, 
* 0, my heart's wish 1 0, Saviour of my 
race I hast thou descended to me at last ? ' and 
all his retinue were set to draw up the wood 
from the beach, and were helped by the 
labouring population of the place with great 
enthusiasm. 

** * There it is up at last ! ' exclaimed the 
king with ecstasy, * the emblem of the deity 
that has been sent down to us from heaven I ' 
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and his wife and relatives joined him with 
eager voices to raise the song of exultation 
and love. 

" * 0, king ! ' said the priest of Nilmfid- 
hava, *it behoves you now to give thia 
shapeless wood a form. You have built a 
temple for the deity. Will you set up thia 
log in it as it lies ? ' 

"The mandate of the king went forth 
thereupon to collect carpenters, and a large 
number of them were brought together to- 
work out the wood. But they could make 
nothing of it, for their instruments broke,, 
and made no impression on the wood. 

" * It is surely the obstinacy of the god 
again,' said the Rajah's wife, * that is still 
endeavouring to disappoint us. 0, king,, 
you must resume your austerities, for we 
cannot leave our work half done.' 

**The king accepted the well-judged 
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advice with alacrity, and his Horns and 
Jagyas were resumed, which forced Vishnu 
to come down personally in the form of an 
old carpenter to accomplish what was 
wanted. 

" * Wilt thou work out the wood, sayest 
thou ? ' 

* Yes, king, if you will allow me.* 

* But you are too old. Younger men have 
tried their strength on the block in vain.* 

"*I was sent for, and have come, and 
surely I shall be able to do what I have 
<K)me for. Know you not, 0, king, that 
Providence works impossibilities by the 
weakest hands ? * 

. "*You have pronounced a wholesome 
truth, old man, and for that saying's sake I 
fihall entrust the work to you, and if you can 
shape the wood tastefully I shall reward you 
■even beyond your highest expectations.* 
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" The old man worked with a willing hand^ 
and the three beautiful figures of Jagganath, 
Balardm, and Subadhrd were quickly made, 
and great was the pleasure of the king when 
he heard of the carpenter's success. 

" * Fetch me the artist now, and I will 
cloth him in purple and gold, and he shall 
have a seat on my right hand, for he has 
satisfied the dearest wishes of my heart.' 

" But the carpenter was now no where ta 
be found ; he had vanished the moment his 
work was completed, vanished together with 
his implements. 

** There was surprise on every face now,, 
and most of all on that of the king, when,^ 
lo I a voice was heard to speak out to him 
from heaven. 

** • 0, blessed king ! thou hast opened the 
gate of salvation to all mankind. Ask what 
boon you want, and it will be granted to thee.'* 
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" * Be it this then,' said the devout 
worshipper, * that there be no second birth 
for me I Let Thy servant escape the vicissi- 
tudes of transmigration for ever, since he has 
seen Thy salvation 1 ' 

"•The boon asked for is granted,' 
answered the same voice from heaven, * not 
only to thee, but to all who shall come to the 
game spot to worship the same three deities 
with the same singleness of heart that you 
have shown ; * and for more than thirty 
thousand years have people from all parts of 
the world poured to this place to secure the 
promised immunity." 

The story was very interesting and instruc- 
tive, and prepared its hearers fully for the 
devotion they had come so far to render. 

The next day was the day of the Car 
festival, and Monohur and the Sunydsi got up 
Tery early therefore to visit the temple to 
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worship the symbols of their salvation before 
they were removed for being placed in their 
cars. The worshippers were both of them 
devout Hindus, albeit, one of them had 
passed at one time for a Mahomedan and a 
Ferazee, and they approached the idols with 
the greatest enthusiasm and joy ; and all the 
rites enjoined by the Shdstras, which were 
indicated to them by the Panda, were gone 
through with reverential precision. 

" Now is the last and crowning desire of 
my heart fulfilled, and my errand in this 
world accomplished ! '' exclaimed the Sunydsi^ 
with the greatest devotion and earnestness. 
" I am quite ready to lay down my life now, 
for my work is accomplished ! " 

** This is heaven surely, to see God face to 
face, as we see Him before us ! " responded 
Monohur, with equal warmth and fervency. 

At this moment a band of Pandas rushed 
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iraddenly towards the idols to carry them off 
to the cars, and the shouts of " Jai Jagga- 
nath," " Jagganath ke jai," were reiterated 
and prolonged with such deafening roar both 
from within the temple and from the outside 
of it that they could be heard from a great 
distance — even from a distance of three or 
four miles. The scene now was intensely 
-exciting, though all that was clearly visible, 
-even to the foremost beholders, consisted 
only of the overwhelming offerings of flowers 
to the idols on their being seated on their 
cars, and the by no means inconsiderable 
offerings of coins to the priests who stood in 
<5harge of them. The crowd was immense, 
:and began to increase more and more every 
moment; but there was never an unkind 
word or angry look exchanged between the 
myriads who composed it, though they trod 
•on each others toes so frequently and 
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mercilessly. Everyone tried his best to have 
a pull at the cords by which the cars were to 
be drawn, but it was a great misfortune to 
many that the tackles were too far away 
from them to get at. It was scarcely 
understood generally, except by hearsay^ 
whether the cars were drawn at all or not. 

" Did the cars move perceptibly?" asked 
an old woman of Monohur, who had been in 
the thickest of the crowd. 

** Yes, but a few cubits length only.'* 
" Why were they not drawn further ? ** 
** To prevent deaths by accident, for 
several persons had laid themselves down 
purposely near to the wheels to get crushed 
under them.'* 

" Ah, that must be the sweetest way to 
heaven I *' exclaimed the woman devoutly.. 
"Would I could get in further to throw 
myself under the wheels 1 " 
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" Is snch immolation pleasing to the deity,. 
Bdbdjee ? " asked Monohur, turning round to 
the Sunydsi with a woeful face. 

" I do not believe so, my son, though the 
Pandas mamtain that it is." 

*^ Must not some further attempts be made 
to draw the cars again to-day, after removing 
the deluded devotees from the places where 
they have managed to prostrate them- 
selves ? '* 

"No, not to-day, I am told. But they 
must be taken to the Gandichd Mandir, before 
the Poonar Jdird^ and better arrangements 
for the forward movement will certainly 
have to be made by to-morrow or the day 
after." 

**0, Babdjee, should we not stay here a 
few days then to witness the end of the 
festival ? " 

" No, my,. son, we have no time for that ; 
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nor is it at all necessary that we should so 
^elay ourselves. We have had a full sight 
of * Bahmana ' in his car, which is all that is 
required for the purposes of salvation ; and 
have had a pull at the cords besides, which is 
the utmost felicity that a longer stay here 
could give us. There is pressing business 
for us elsewhere, and we must on no account 
lag longer at this spot if we can help it/ 

While thus speaking to each other Mono* 
hur and the Sunydsi were both endeavouring 
assiduously to extricate themselves from the 
crowd, and eventually succeeded in doing so 
after the lapse of about half-an-hour. Their 
hearts were still full of the thoughts which 
the divine presence had called forth, and of 
the peace on earth and good- will to all which 
is the synopsis of every religion ; and they 
were yet loath to depart from the temple 
grounds, the more so that the dictum had 
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already gone forth tbat that was to be their 
last day there. 

At this juncture their attention was- 
drawn and their steps directed towards a 
nook of the court which represented the 
love-bower of Subadhra, where a number of 
Ooryah girls were dancing, and singing the 
love-songs of the gods to the sound of a lute 
which was being played upon by one of 
themselves. They were only children of ten 
and eleven years, who, too young to get into- 
the crowd, were thus enjoying themselves 
apart from all others ; and, being all of them« 
more or less lovely, they aptly represented 
the fairies of the grove. Their naked arms 
and feet glittered with ornaments of silver 
and gold, which made a tinkling sound as 
they danced that blended charmingly with 
the music of the lute. Monohur gazed 
intently at them, and heaved a deep sigh as- 
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the fay of Ndrkelberiah came back to his 
mind. But the thought was dispelled as 
quickly as it came. There was a third man 
dodging the footsteps of the pilgrims as their 
very shadow, and Monohur almost started 
back on seeing him. This made the Sunydsz 
.also turn round to him, and, finding that it 
was the Nardil Baboo again, he addressed 
him almost in an angry tone. 

** What is it that you still want with us ? 
Have I not given you our answer already ? ** 

** The answer was delivered to those who 
sent me, and I am bid to tell you again that 
you are urgently waited for." 

" How could you Lave gone to Banpoor and 
returned thence in so short a time, friend ? " 

** 0, the means were given to me, and are 
at your disposal at this moment, if you will 
avail of them, for life and death are in our 
speed." 
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" Then speed back to your employers 
yourself, and say that we cotne. But it will 
not suit us to go with you." 

The man said nothing in reply, and when 
the Sunydsi raised his eyes again towards 
him he was gone I 

"Need I ask what this means, Babajee ?'* 
exclaimed Monohur, his heart beating rapidly, 
^nd fully anticipating his companion s reply. 

** It means that the mine is ready, my son, 
and that we must hasten to set fire to it." 



CHAPTER V. 



THE CHILkA lake, AND THE STOBT OF THE 

serpent's book. 



" What is that billet there, Babajee, that you 
are reading so intently ? '* 

" A missive from the camp, my son. We 
are asked to report ourselves at Burkowl, 
-which stands on the western bank of the 
Chilka Lake, which you have often so eagerly 
wished to visit/' 

" 0, how glad I shall be surely ! And 
you will take me to all the little rock-islands- 
on the lake that I have heard you speak of ? *' 

" I don't know whether we shall have 

time to visit all of them — perhaps not. But 
we shall certainly see a good many of them^ 
and there are shrines on some at which I am 
anxious to perform my devotions." 
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" Agreed ! " said Moaohur. " Let us 
hasten then towards the trysting place ; ** and 
his heart became as glad as that of a butter- 
fly at the prospect he was permitted to muse 
upon. 

The journey was begun the next morning, 
and the country they passed through was 
very fair and pleasing. But the curiosity of 
Monohur had now been sharply excited, and, 
though he frequently looked round on the 
moor with rapture, he talked a great deal 
more than ever, always asking for informa- 
tion on all points connected with the lake. 

" Do not be angry with me, Babajee, but 
I would fain know all about the Ohilka 
beforehand, if you will humour me ; " and 
the Sunydsi was obliged to communicate as 
much as he knew of it himself, which was 
Bot very much to be sure. 

" What is the distance of the lake from 

VOL. II. !• 
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this place? How long will it take us to 
reach it ? " 

** About two days at most, going by easy- 
stages. The distance of its upper extremity 
from this point is not more than eight Icos 
or so/* 

** And then we shall be on the lake at 
once ? " 

" Right upon it, my son." 

We may as well describe the lake our- 
selves, which will materially shorten the 
account the Sunydsi gave of it. 

The Chilka is a shallow inland sea, lying 
some fifteen or sixteen miles to the south- 
west of Pooree, and is separated from the 
ocean by a long sandy ridge nearly two 
hundred yards wide. It is about forty miles 
in length, and has a width varying from five 
to twenty miles. Throughout its entire extent 
it is more or less shallow, the depth varying 
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from three to six feet in low water, and 
from five and a half to ten feet in high 
water ; and it has a single narrow mouth for 
its outlet into the Baj of Bengal. In the 
hot months its supply of water is derived 
entirely from the Bay, and is necessarily 
brackish. But in the rains the rivers come 
pouring into the basin, and, by expelling the 
salt water from it, turn it into a fresh water 
lake. 

The scenery around the lake is very varied, 
the north of it being a level country, and 
having sedgy banks, while on the west side 
it is walled in by lofty mountains, in some 
places ascending perpendicularly, and in 
others thrusting out gigantic arms or pro- 
jections of rock into the water. The southern 
boundary is made of hills, which form the 
natural frontier of Orissa in that direction. 
Where the hill-ranges abound the lake is 
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dotted with rocky islands, on some of whiob 
the ruins of a few ancient edifices are yet to* 
be seen. Most of. these buildings were 
temples of Mahadeva in the past, but have 
for several centuries been appropriated to 
the worship of Jagganath, Balaram, and 
Subadhrd. The fact is that all the temples 
in Orissa, erected by the princes of the 
Kesari Bangsa were originally dedicated to 
the worship of Mahadeva, and only came 
afterwards to be assigned to the worship of 
Vishnu on the elevation of the Qungd Bangsa 
to the throne. The most sacred shrine on 
the lake, however, is one consecrated to 
neither Siva nor Vishnu, but to Nag^ 
Panchanan, or the Serpent Deity ; and this 
was the place that the Sunydsi was especially 
anxious to visit. We shall leave it to him,. 
therefore, to give the history of the shrine. 
•*We have come to the Chilka at last/*" 
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exclaimed Monohur, as he caught the first 
glimpse of it on the second day, " and there 
is certainly a wild kind of beauty in its 
loneliness, notwithstanding that it looks so 
still." 

The lake was as smooth and level almost 
.as a billiard table, not the slightest ripple 
being seen on its surface at this time. 

** We have certainly come to it in very 
-quiet weather,'' replied the Sunydsi; "but it 
may not preserve this mood long, for it does 
not take much time here for the winds to 
arise and get angry." 

**Ah, I am sure the lake will be kind 
enough to remain undisturbed while we are 
^n it, if only to oblige me," said Monohur 
smilingly ; " and see, Babajee, there is a boat 
-coming towards us already, as if intending to 
Aake us up into it." 

Your eyes are very good, indeed. Mono* 



C( 
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hur. The people are all quite on the alert 
here I see, for there is no mistake but that 
the boat is meant for us." 

"I trust, Babajee, we proceed in ease^ 
visiting all the islands we may pass by ? ** 

" We shall do that certainly, nor be long 
delayed on that account, the islands being 
small bits of rock merely. But we must pro- 
ceed carefully, passing by unguarded posts, 
and avoiding the Salt Chowkeys, of which 
there are a good many here." 

They entered the boat the moment it 
touched the shore, and were rowed over 
swiftly and cautiously, the Mdnjee giving his 
orders with a calm energy that showed 
clearly how alive he was to the dangers of 
the duty he had undertaken. 

"Well handled, boys," exclaimed the 
Sunydsi ; " we are speeding very swiftly in 
the absence of a breeze. Now take care that 
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you do not omit to touch all the islands on 
which there are relics to worship;'* and 
Monohur's wish was fully gratified, as 
almost all the islands they passed by were 
visited. 

"Your skill in doubling the rocks was 
great," observed the Sunydsi, addressing the 
Mdnjee with a satisfied air. " Do you belong 
to this place by birth ? " 

" No, I am from Bengal, from the banks 
of the Megna, and have been brought hither 
by your own man, the Baboo from NaraiK" 

"Ha! Is that it? How then have you 
been able to master the currents of the lake 
80 quickly, when, as I have been told, they 
cross and recross in a most hazardous way ? 
You seem to be quite at home in every part 
of the lake," 

" 0, sir," answered the Mdnjee^ " a man 
who has to live by his own exertions must 
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either be at home everywhere, or be nothing 
at all at any place/' 

"You speak truly, my son,*' said the 
Sunydsi, "but still is it very difficult to 
acquire such dexterity as you have showQ 
when not to the manner born. Whither are 
we drifting now ? " 

" To the Serpent's Rock. Is not that the 
last of the islands you wished to visit ? " 

" It is ; and I am very thankful to you for 
having remembered my requests so faith- 

fully." 

The boatman and the Sunydsi were well 
pleased with each other, and the shrine of 
Nag Panchanan was quickly reached. Ifc 
was found to be in a very decayed condition ; 
but Bissonath knew of its sanctity, and 
tarried in it longer than elsewhere over his 
devotions. The god worshipped was repre- 
sented by a black stone serpent of enormoue^ 
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size; and Monohur looked at it with un- 
feigned surprise. 

" This is the most curious representation 
of the deity I have ever seen, Babajee," he 
exclaimed, addressing his companion the 
moment his devotions were over, " and you 
certainly must know some legend or other 
about it r " 

** Ah, I understand ; you want me to relate 
the story to you, and I have no objection to 
do so, since we have no other work to engage 
us here at present. 

"Many, many hundred years ago, when 
the rivers had just purified the lake, an 
-elderly woman went to fetch water from it, 
accompanied by a daughter seven years old. 
The child fell into the lake, and rolled down 
into a depth from which the woman waa 
unable to extricate her. The mother wept 
loudly and bitterly, and called on all the 
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gods to save her offspring, when out came aa^ 
enormous serpent from the bottom of the^ 
lake. 

" * If I can save the girl from the water,* 
said the serpent, *wilt thou give her in 
marriage to me ? ' 

"The mother said, * Ay,* little dreaming 
that a serpent would ever insist on the com- 
pletion of such a promise. 

" The serpent thereupon dived back inta^ 
the bottom and brought out the child. 

" 0, mother," said the girl, * the serpent 
was telling me that you have betrothed mie to 
him. How could you do that ? ' 

" * Foolish girl, it was only jestingly pro- 
posed and agreed to. What can a serpent 
want to marry you for ? ' 

" Years went by, and the girl grew up, and 
many men sought her hand, for she was- 
very pretty to look at. But, just when the 
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motlier was about to select a proper husband 
for her, out came the serpent from the bed of 
the lake and entered her hut. 

" Both the mother and her daughter were 
terribly frightened. 

"*W"hy do you look so afeard? I coma 
only to claim my wife.* 

" * Your wife ? ' 

cc c 

to me? 

" The mother hung down her head with- 
out being able to give a distinct reply; 
but she felt that the promise had to be 
fulfilled, and the giri was married to the 
serpent. 

" * But my child cannot live under the 
Water with you,* said she in an expostulating 
tone to her son-in-law. 

" * Ah, that is not necessary,* answered the 
serpent. * She can remain with you, as now> 



Your wife ? ' 

Yes, mine. Did you not promise her 
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and I shall visit her here ; ' and the serpent 
<;ame nightly to his wife, transforming 
himself into a man as long as he remained 
^ith her. 

"*Well, how do you like your husband, 
child ? ' 

" ' Very well, surely/ was the daughter's 
reply ; and she explained to her astonished 
parent that in bed he always assumed the 
form of a man. 

" * Why don't you try to fish out his 
secret then ? He is perhaps a god or other 
supernatural being in disguise.* 

" The girl promised to do so, and on the 
very next night the serpent found his little 
wife sulky and silent when he came to her, 

" * Why, what is the cause of this mood, 
my love ? What are you distempered for ? * 

" * I am your wife, and you say you love 
xne ; why then do you conceal anything from 
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me ? To this moment you have not told me 
who you really are. You show yourself as a 
serpent and a man by turns. There must be 
some mystery in that. Why should I not 
know what it is ? ' 

** The serpent was not well pleased that his 
•wife should have become curious about his 
appearance so soon. But he loved her 
intensely, and was unwilling to speak un- 
kindly to her. 

" * If there be a mystery in my life/ said 
he, * why should you be so anxious to know 
it when it may possibly grieve you to do so, 
or fill your mind with fears? It may be 
that I have some very important secrets to 
keep, which you will not probably be able to 
cherish as carefully. Is it not enough that 
you know that I am a man in reality, and 
that I love you tenderly ? * 

•**No; how can that be enough to one^ 
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who loves you more than she loves her owa 
self ? If you have any great secrets to keep, 
though you may not share them with others, 
you ought surely to share them with me; 
and I am certain that I shall be able to 
preserve them quite as carefully as you do. 
What is not comfortable to me is to suspect 
that I have not your whole heart, that I do 
not even know who you really are ; and it is 
particularly painful to me to be twitted by 
everyone as a serpent's, wife when in reality I 
am no such thing at all.* 

" * Ah, that name you must bear for the 
present, for my sake, my love. I will not 
hide from you that I am really a man, as you 
see me now, and a prince of the Naga race ; 
but the time has not come for either you or 
me to reveal it to the world. I have a great 
enemy in Vikramaditya, the King of Oujein, 
who is Sdkddwishay or the foe of our race, 
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:and I am obliged to hide myself from him in 
this disguise, which a god has permitted me 
to assume. But the day of vengeance is 
coming, and people will not twit you long 
as a serpent's wife. And now you must love 
me very dearly, for you know the great secret 
that I had hitherto kept wholly to myself.' 

" The wife was satisfied, and her mother 
also; and the Naga's secret was well kept 
between them. A few years later Vikrama- 
ditya was defeated and killed by Salivahana, 
after which the serpent's wife had the 
satisfaction of being widely recognised as 
the conqueror's queen. Another and more 
generally accepted account, however, makes 
Salivdhana the son of the marriage between 
the serpent and the girl, the former being 
taken for the god Nag Panchanan, to whom 
this shrine has ever since been dedicated." 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE NEW REBELLION. 



BAnpoee is the extremest southern Pergunnib 
of Pooree, and is situated on the westera 
side of the Chilka lake. It consists of twa 
large fertile valleys, and is bounded on three- 
sides by hills and jungle, and on the fourth 
by the lake, and forms part of the estate of 
Koordah, the Zemindar of which is the 
hereditary custodian of Jagganath. The- 
Pergunndh was divided in the past into 
seemds or mehalsj to which were attached 
dulbehrds or pdik leaders, holding from, 
sixty to one hundred beegdhs of jyghere 
land ; bissoees, or sub-leaders, holding from 
forty to eighty beegahs of land; ndtks, or 
Tillage headmen, holding from ten to twenty 
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leegdhs of land; and pdiks, who held smaller 
jygheres at one tinae, but to whom such 
allotments came afterwards to be refused, 
which made them disaffected. The people 
throughout this part of the country and the 
contiguous districts had at all times been 
unfriendly to the British Rdj^ and there had 
been several previous risings in Goomsur and 
Khoordah, of which one in 1817 was the most 
violent. 

The chief concocters of the rebellion of 
1836, to which we now refer, were threa 
persons, named Lochun Bissoee, the son of a 
rebel pardoned in 1817; Pdnchoo Ndik, a 
wealthy middleman of Rorung ; and Kirtibas 
Patsahanee, the dulbehrd of a decayed castle 
named Qurh Arung, who was persuaded by 
the first and the second to join their cause. 
Besides these there were some fractious Zemin- 
ddrs and their hirelings from Bengal, who had 
VOL. n« Q 
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come over especially to plan the revolt ; and 
it was by their advice that the wild Oorydh 
races were mainly guided. 

The castle of Arung stood in the centre of 
a cluster of cliffs, at a short distance inland 
from the borders of the Ohilka lake. It had 
a half-ruined and singular appearance, the 
singularity being principally attributable to 
the construction of the building in parts and 
at different periods, without any attention to 
architectural uniformity. At the foot of the 
castle was a large table-rock which was 
selected as the site for a general meeting 
just before the revolt broke out. All the 
disaffected Khonds and pdiks of Arung 
and the surrounding country were sum- 
moned to muster here with their arms, 
and did so with alacrity ; and the chiefs 
we have named moved backwards and 
forwards among them to incite them tQ 
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^ctioB, encoura^g the impassive and extol- 
ling the bold. 

" The men are all in excellent spirits," 
Baid Ejrtibds, speaking to Fdnchoo, who was 
distinguished bj a bow in his hand decked 
with rattles of gold. " You had better take 
advantage of their temper and get yourself 
proclaimed as their king.'' 

" That is a post of honour indeed," replied 
Fanchoo, " but of danger also, and might well 
make one pause before committing himself." 

" You must not shrink from the danger 
though," said Lochun. " We are playing for 
a high stake, and must play out the game as 
bravely as we may." 

" Why should not Kirtibas or you then 
accept the royal post ? " asked Panchoo. 

** Because the people will not have us, and 
we have no money to support the dignity of 
the office." 
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"There must be no hesitation now/*^ 
observed the Narail Baboo, " or the expedi- 
tion will come to an end before it has^ 
started.** 

"There is no hesitation, sir," answered 
Panchoo proudly. " Deliberation is not 
hesitation, and it is always right to appre- 
ciate the danger we embrace. I have made 
up my mind now, and you may announce to 
the people that I have assumed the Bdj of 
Bdnpore under the royal name of Sum Sing,, 
and that I require their assistance to put 
down the British power." 

The announcement was made, and was 
received with tremendous cheerings ; and a 
rebel force of about four hundred men was 
mustered at once on the spot, and began to- 
increase hourly, till by the evening of the 
second day it was nearly doubled. Among^ 
the chiefs who came forward were several of 
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the old Goomsur rebels, and at their sugges* 
tion the insurgents proceeded at once to 
Banpore to take possession of the place. 

"Wherefore to Banpore?" asked a 
dulbherd named Pritha. " Is not the British 
power rather strongly posted there at this 
tnoment ? " 

«* 0, no 1 ** said the Nardil Baboo. " The 
sepoys and burkundauzes there, taken 
together, do not exceed some eighty or a 
hundred men. But they have firearms with 
them.'* 

" So have we," said Lochun. " Let us go 
and attack the Police thanndh to commence 
with." 

" Forward then to Banpore 1 " cried Pan- 
•choo ; and they marched pell-mell, uphill and 
downhill, and through cane-brakes and jungle 
to get to it. 

The thdnndh at Banpore was a little 
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fortified place, rather well situated on a 
rocky platform. Its walls were of no streogtb 
to speak of, but there was a broad and deep 
ditch beyond them, which had to be crossed,, 
and the crossing was disputed by tfhe thannah 
guard, who turned out in numbers to receive 
their assailants. 

"Bring out your muskets,'* said tlie 
Ddrogah to his men, "and shoot at the- 
knaves bravely ; '* and three shots were fired 
by the D&rogSh himself, which forced the 
Khonds and pdiks to fall back at first in 
some confusion. 

The repulse, however, was only a momen- 
tary one. The sepoys, under the Darogfih,. 
were raw recruits merely, and utterly un- 
skilled in the use of the muskets they held in 
their hands ; and their firing was so badly 
aimed that the insurgents were easily re- 
assured by their chiefs to return to the charge.. 
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** Now, or never I *' shouted Kirtibas, 
rushing into the thickest of the fight, and 
dealing lusty strokes with his battle-axe on 
every side ; and Panchoo and Lochun bringing 
up their best trained soldiers to his support, 
the ditch was soon crossed, and the thannah 
captured, the guard, with the Darogah at their 
head, betaking to their heels. 

" The day is ours, friends,** cried Pan- 
choo, exultingly. "Shoot at the mean- 
spirited hirelings while they are running for 
their lives." 

"Let us rather push up our success in 
other directions," said Lochun, "that the 
whole country may submit to us simulta- 
neously ; ** and they followed up their ad- 
vantage accordingly for two whole days and 
nights. As there were no opponents, how- 
ever, to fight with, their strength was 
mainly exercised in the destructioa of houses 
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and other property; and, after the thannah and 
salt-chowkey premises were burnt down, they 
fell on the houses of the people and of the 
foreign residents of the place, and destroyed 
them without pity or remorse. They also 
extorted large sums of money from the 
merchants to make up the funds required for 
pushing on the war; and their physical 
strength was at the same time largely 
augmented by the budmdshes of the country 
joining them in hopes of plunder. 

" We had better proceed to Burkowl now/* 
said Panchoo, " which will place a wider 
extent of country under our command ; " and 
this being generally agreed to they went 
thither in state, the Rajah being conveyed in 
a pdlkee which had been procured for him, 
while Kirtibds and Lochun accompanied him 
on horseback, and the rest of the chieftains 
on foot. The bustle and excitement through- 
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out the march was great, and the reception 
at Burkowl was as warm as could have been 
^tnticipated. A large additional force of pdiks 
joined them at this place ; and, flush of money 
4ind men, the insurgent cause was looking 
very hopeful at this time. 

" Well, Sunydsi, give us your dsirvddy^ 
said Fdnchoo, the moment he saw him. 
** You have come very late to join us." 

" Don't say that Rajah, or you will make 
us truly sorrowful. The enterprise has only 
just commenced ; nor have we been idle here 
-either, for all the men who are joining you at 
this moment are of our raising.'* 

"0, we knew of your arrival betimes,'* 
remarked the Bdjah, "and were watching 
what you were doing. Kharga Bahddoor's 
reputation as a soldier has travelled before 
Jiim, and he should have the lead of the 
4;roops you have raised." 
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This was cheerfully agreed to, and very- 
great was the assistance rendered to the- 
general cause both by Kharga Bahddoor and 
his companion. But their efforts were spent 
in petty skirmishes only. No real opposition 
on behalf of the Grovernment was ever- 
attempted at Burkowl and the surrounding 
country ; and it was torture alike to Kharga 
Bahadoor and the Sunydsi to see the strength 
of their little army wasted in acts of mischief 
and oppression. All the bungalows of the 
Salt Department were burnt to the ground^ 
to which the Sunydsi did not especially 
object, his antipathy against the Government 
being deep-rooted ; but, when the village non* 
combatants in Burkowl, Munrajpore, Chdrpa-- 
dan, and other places were wantonly attacked,, 
he strongly protested against the outrage, 
and was warmly backed up by Kharga 
Bahddoor. 
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" This will never do/^ said both of thent 
together. "If we act like vultures and 
jackals, swooping down upon everyone in- 
d'iscriminately, the whole country will be 
rising up against us to befriend the English 
power/* 

"Let them do so then," said Kirtibds^ 
** and we shall put down the country and the 
English power together. Woe be to him 
who attempts to quench our ardour or to 
misdirect its operation at this moment." 

" Would I had understood these savages^ 
toght/* murmured the Sunydsiy regretfully ; 
" they do not seem to be fit for the work th^y 
have undertaken. This is a mere renewal of 
the Ferdzee game played out from Ndrkel- 
beriah, and every outrage thus committed is 
sure to hurry on the day of retribution." 

There was, however, no time now for 
reproaches and regrets. The fighting went 
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on as the pdih chiefs wished it, and opposi^ 
liion, where offered, was effectually put down» 
The despoiled inhabitants of the country- 
saw the destruction of their effects in blank 
dismay, and for some time sought only for 
^ny possible means of escape. Despairing of 
this they began to become venturesome ; but 
they still relied more on their brains than on 
their arms for relief. 

" 0, Kajah, you have become the ruler of 
our country, and should not hunt down your 
own subjects in this fashion,'* said a village 
spokesman, addressing Panchoo. " We can 
help you both with men and money if you 
will only spare us our homesteads.*' 

" Where be your men and money then ? ** 
said Lochun, speaking on behalf of Panchoo* 
^* Why are they not forthcoming at once ? ** 

" They are not here, chiefs, but at Bheem- 
pore. We thought you would wish to risk 



L 
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an attack on Pooree, which alone can give 
you a decisive advantage over the English, 
and have sent forward our warriors to wait 
for you on the road, to join you promptly as 
you march up." 

" Let us press on to Pooree then," said 
Lochun. " There is no need for triflino: 
away our time in this place further." 

"You must not be so eager as that^ 
though,'* said the SunydsL ** The Govern- 
ment forces are now^ assembling at Tanghy^ 
and we should not go forward to meet them 
till we are sure of our allies." 

" We are perfectly sure of them," said 
Panchoo. " There is no reason whatever ta 
doubt that they are well attached to the good 



cause.'* 



(( 



But I do suspect them,*' said the Sunydsi^ 
** and will be so bold as to say so. It looks as 
if they have lain a trap for us, to ensnare us.'*^ 
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'* Ha I Art thou afeared, Sunydsif '' cried 
Lochun grimly, looking him straight in 
the face. **If not, why this unseemly 
agitation when there is so little occasion 
for it ? '' 

" I have fought before, chief," replied the 
Sunydsiy " and boldly too, though I am so 
much older and weaker than you are ; and I 
Tiope to fight again, even where you will 
fight yourself. But this I will say, for the 
occasion demands of me to do so, that that 
chief is not worthy of command who thinks 
counsel a proof of cowardice.*' 

" N9 quarrel among friends and brethren 
Jiere," shouted Kirtibas ; " no excitement of 
any sort till we are baited against the enemy. 
Forward ! forward ! The Rajah desires every 
warrior to push on." 

" But we are at the crisis of our fate,'* said 
Kharga Bahddoor, *^ and if we are betrayed 
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}>y this hurried movement we shall be 
hopelessly undone." 

•* No, no,*' said Kirtibas, " both you and 
the Sunydsi are much too suspicious, as all 
Bengalis are. Let us press on to Bheem- 
pore, and, with the additional men awaiting 
us there, we shall have but to stretch 
iorth our arms to secure the possession of 
Pooree/' 

They did move on to Bheempore, and, as 
had been feared by the 8unydst\ fell into the 
«nare laid for them, being enclosed all at once 
by a large body of men who had been lying 
in wait for them there. Panchoo and 
Kirtibas were the first to be captured ; but 
Lochun fell fighting bravely, resisting his 
assailants to the last. 

" Down with them ! " cried he. " Down 

r 

with the fiends incarnate who have betrayed 
us I I at least shall kill as many of the 
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cowards as I can. Let those who wish to do- 
likewise follow me." 

Saying this he bounded forward to attack 
the human girdle that encompassed them^ 
for he was a bold man and true, and had 
never known a fear; and he was closely 
followed by the Sunydsi and Kharga Baha* 
door. 

" Strike, and strike deep, Kharga Bdha- 
door. I am wounded and dying, and can do no 
more. 0, Sunydsi^ excuse me my intemperate 
words, and avenge my death if you can." 

The struggle was now hopeless, from the- 
mass of fresh enemies that came against 
them from all sides ; and, seeing that it was 
useless to prolong it, the Sunydsi broke 
through the multitude around him, dragging 
Kharga Bahadoor with him. 

" Come away Kharga Bahadoor, come 
away. We can be of no further service 
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here, and have really not a moment now to 
lose ; " and they had barely time to escape 
from the spot, while most of the other chiefs 
who lingered there were captured, at the 
same time that .word was sent to the British 
authorities to come over and take charge of 
the prisoners. 

" This game too is lost," said the Sunydsi 
to his companion in flight, " and the avengers 
of blood will be after us once more. 'We had 
better resume our old names again, and fly.'^ 

** Is there any way out of this untoward 
place?" 

" We must find one, my son, and may as 
well start for the forest country through 
Nyagurh." 

When the English forces came down to 
Bheempore the principal rebels had all been 
arrested by the people, and no difficulty was 
experienced in tracing up and capturing their 
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aiders and abettors. In all ninety -two 
persons were brought to trial and punished, 
the Rajah . and Kirtibas, with some old 
Goomsur rebels, being transported for life, 
while the subordinate chiefs were sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
The PdtkSf or ryots, were allowed to settle 
down as peaceful inhabitants, which put out 
the last embers of the rebellion; and the 
people of Bheempore were handsomely 
rewarded for the loyalty they had displayed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BEDItA domes. 

*'Wb must have cleared a good distance, 
Babdjee, in five days," said Monohur, after 
the lapse of that interval since their depar- 
ture from Bheempore. " Am I out in my 
reckoning in thinking that we are safe from 
pursuit by this time ? " 

" Well, I am not quite sure of that yet,'* 
replied the Sunydsiy "and dare not think 
that we shall be altogether out of danger till 
we are able to overtake the encampment of 
the Bediya Domes, located somewhere further 
in the forest." 

" But how do you make out that there 
is such an encampment anywhere in this 
place?" 
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" By seeing Bediya Domes every now and 
then passing and repassing us. Have you 
not observed them ? '* 

"Yes; and you think they have an 
encampment hard by ? " 

"I am sure of it. They do not move 
about the country as isolated passengers." 

" And do you think we shall be secure from 
pursuit among them?" 

"If they admit us into their company, 
which, however, is very doubtful. They do 
not care to mix with other people ; nor are 
other people very anxious to have anything 
to do with them. They are pilferers and 
dacoits by profession, and have very dis* 
gusting habits besides ; but once with them 
we would be safe from the pursuit of the 
police, for the police are afraid to approacli 
them." 

"Why so?" 
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" Because the men use their knives very 
freely on the smallest provocation, and the 
women bespatter their assailants not only 
with abuse, but with filth of every kind." 

" How should we prevail on them then to 
allow us to take up our quarters with 
them ? " 

" Ah, that must be left to the chapter of 
accidents. We cannot prearrange for that.'* 

The supposition of the Sunydsi was correct, 
for it was soon found that the Bediya Domes 
had encamped in the forest half-way between 
Nyagurh and Duspulla, and it was about mid- 
day when our fugitives overtook them there. 
They did not, however, come forward at once 
to join them; it was absolutely necessary 
that they should keep away from them, at a 
distance, till they could find some likely plea 
to introduce themselves. 

" I fear I am no match for the craft of 
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these slippery fellows/' said the Sunydst to 
himself, almost losing hope from delay. 
" How to make a favourable impression on 

» 

them, such as would induce them to extend 
their protection to us, I really cannot 
conceive." 

Just at that moment they heard an uproar 
in the encampment, caused by a young 
vagrant having wounded his brother's wife 
with a hatchet. This family had a shed of 
their own in the encampment where they 
lived and messed, and here the girl had been 
quarrelling with her mother-in-law, when her 
brother-in-law came in. 

"What are you quarrelling with mother 
for?" 

" What is that to you, you brute ? *' 

" Darest thou to abuse me, vixen ? And 
wont I punch your head for it ? '' 

"Will you? Take this then to begin 
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with;" and she gave him two smart blows 
with the broom, with which she was sweep- 
ing the ground • 

The young man, greatly angered, took up 
his axe, which was at hand, and struck his 
assailant on the right shoulder, which felled 
her to the ground. 

Monohur was the first to rush in to assist 
the girl, but was sharply repulsed by her, 
severely hurt as she was. 

** Who are you ? And why do you interfere 
between us ? " 

" You are hurt ; let me bandage the 
wound, or you will lose much blood.'* 

" But why should it concern you whether 
I am hurt or not? Is it not my own 
husband's brother who has struck me ? " 

" He had no right to strike you, surely ? " 

" Of course he had. My husband strikes 
me every day, and why should not his brother 
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strike me occasionally now and then ? It is 
you who have no business with us, or to be 
amongst us at all ; " and this appeared also 
to be the opinion of the Bediyas generally, 
who looked with no kindly feelings towards 
Monohur. 

It was now that the Sunydsi came to the 
fore. 

" I am a doctor," said he, " and this young 
man," pointing to Monohur, " is my pupil. 
We have no occasion to intrude upon you, 
indeed, as the girl has properly observed; 
but, if you will allow us, we shall be glad 
to heal the rather distressing hurt she has 
received." 

" If you can do that you are welcome," 
said the brother-in-law of the wounded 
woman, who was already sorry for what he 
had done ; and this saying being approved 
by a nod from the elders of the tribe, the 
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Sunydsi moved forward to exhibit his know- 
ledge of pharmacy. 

" We shall try our best by all means," said 
he, and, taking the girl by the hand, he 
went through his task with an easy confi- 
dence that made every one expectant and 
hopeful. 

The wound was bandaged with a piece of 
thin cloth which was ordered to be kept 
wet, while the doctor muttered charms to his 
patient in a sing-song tone. In the mean- 
time Monohur was despatched to collect 
Bome wild herbs which were named to him, 
and, these being found, their juice was 
squeezed out and the wet cloth saturated 
with it. The wound was superficial, though 
it had bled much, and the vegetable juice 
closed it in a short time to a considerable 
extent, at the same time the pain was 
^Iso much allayed; and the Sunydsi and 
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Monohur made good their quarters among 
the Bediyas on the force of this introduction. 

^* If you have any articles of value with you,'* 
said the girl to her doctor, " you had better 
trust them with me, or otherwise you will 
surely miss them before the night is over ; '* 
and the Sunydsi^ who fully understood the 
significance of the advice, gave up his purse 
to her keeping. 

The contents of the bag were searchingly 
examined by the young woman. 

" Why, you are poorer than I imagined,** 
said she at last to the Sunydsi. " I took you 

# 

for people well to do in life. Are you really 
80 penniless as this purse indicates ? " 

** At present, yes/* answered the Sunydsi. 
" The luck has gone against us in all our 
speculations, and we are exactly in the con- 
dition you find us in." 

** Ah, that is not my business, but yours. 
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I asked only to be certain that you kept back 
no part of your money with you, for that, 
you must understand, may be very dangerous 
to you." 

^* I understand it fully, my child," said the 
Sunydsi. "We have nothing with us now 
but our clothes." 

The girl nodded her belief in what he said,^ 
hid the purse under her garment, and strode 
away. 

** Will she return the purse to us, Babajee, 
do you think ? " 

" She may. If she does not we shall not be 
greater losers than if we had attempted to keep 
it with us, for, in the latter case, we would 
have run the double risk of being robbed and 
of having oiir throats cut in the bargain." 

Their doubts respecting the girl's honesty 
were, however, unfounded. She was very 
faithfully disposed towards them, and grate- 
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ful for the service thej had rendered her; 
and she did all in her power to make their 
stay with the tribe as comfortable as possible. 
A canvas-covered hut was assigned to them, 
in case they wished to make use of it ; and 
all their other wants were met to the extent 
their circumstances required. 

" All our hopes are blasted, Babajee," said 
Monohur to the Sunydsi, despondingly, as 
they sat by each other before their hut, 
as the guests of a vagrant tribe. " My 
penchant for a soldier's life has brought 
nothing but disappointment to me.*' 

" The most successful life, my son, is 
only a tissue of disappointments. We must 
try to rise superior to them." 

*''What for? Have you any especial 
object yet in view for me ? Are there any 
more enterprises to undertake, any laurels 
jet to gain ? " 
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** Possibly, yes ; probably, not. But we 
must go on steadily as if there were, and, if 
you have the best species of courage in you — 
patience — ^you may yet fight your way to 
success." 

" Ah, you speak, Babajee, as if you expect 
another call from the Narail Baboo soon. Do 
you ? " 

" No ; I am not aware that there is any 
game now on foot anywhere in which you or 
I could take part; nor am I very certain 
that the Narail Baboo has been able to effect 
his escape from Bheempore, though I wish 
heartily that he may have done so." 

"I do not anticipate otherwise," said 
Monohur. "He has hitherto succeeded in 
eluding all traps and dangers, and has always 
been wandering over the country in what 
manner he chose ; and, judging from our own 
escape, there seems to be no reason ta 
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suppose that he should have failed in what 
we were able to achieve. But who is the 
man, Babajee? He carries a peculiar ex- 
pression about him ; a face with a story in it, 
if I may say so. Does he not ? " 

The Sunydsi nodded assent, and said — 

" Yes, there is a story connected with the 
man, though I don't know that you would 
care to listen to it, for it has not much of 
novelty in it." 

** 0, that does not matter, Babajee. If it 
does not involve any betrayal of secrets or 
confidences I would certainly wish to hear 
the account, for I cannot get the thought of 
the Baboo out of my mind." 

"Very good then; I shall give you the 
main points of his history as briefly as I can. 

** The Nardil Baboo is a relative of the 
Bajahs of Narail, whom you may have heard 
of, but is not owned by them as such. The 
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family lived originally at Duttopookur, near 
Baraset, where they were at one time in 
great power. It was represented by two 
brothers, named Radha Mohun and Bipprodass 
at the time that Ali Verdy Khan was Nawab 
of Moorshedabad. The brothers quarrelled 
for a trifle — the possession of a Dehdlaya — 
which was separately claimed by each — and, 
Radha Mohun retaining it forcibly, Bippro- 
dass went over to Ali Verdy and made some 
very secret revelations to him which tantalised 
him. The annual profits of the Zemindary, 
he said, exceeded fifty times the Khdzdnd 
that was paid to the Nawab; and, on the 
Nawab proceeding to inquire into this point, 
Radha Mohun fled to evade the investigation. 
Ali Verdy thereupon seized all his property, 
and carried off his women; but, as Radha 
Mohun was a better administrator than 
Bipprodass, he was eventually recalled and 
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restored into favour. Eadha Mohun con- 
tinned his residence henceforth at Narail, the 
place to which he had fled, and in course of 
time the family property at Duttopookur was 
lost. The Narail Baboo represents Bipprodass's 
branch of the family. He went to Narail in 
the hope of ingratiating himself with his rich 
relatives there, but they refused to have any- 
thing to do with him for his extraordinary 
ways ; and he has been a wanderer ever 
since in search of that good fortune which so 
many seek for, and so few are able to find." 

" Poor man ! I feel very much for him ; 
perhaps the more so that my Adaysto seems 
to be very akin to his, and our chances 
of eventual good fortune nearly equal in 
degree." 

** And yet it may be that both he and you 
may alike meet with good fortune in the end, 
my son. I shall tell you a story of Adaysto 
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that I heard many years ago. It will, at least, 
help us to while away a half hour or so of 
idleness here/* 

" Say on then, by all means, and I shall 
give you as patient a hearing as your tale 
may deserve. I trust it may have the effect 
of lulling me to sleep." 

The reader will find the story in the next 
chapter, which he may read through or sl^ip 
over as he likes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ADAYSTO. 



It is wasting words to say that the Sunydsi 
was fond of telling tales, and had a happj 
manner of doing so, and that Monohur was 
equally fond of hearing them, particularly 
when they were related by his companion, 

** There were two brothers," said the 
Sunydsi^ " one of whom was rich and the 
other poor, and they lived side by side of 
each other, one in extreme aflBuence, the 
other in extreme poverty, without the latter 
asking for help, or the former offering it to 
him. 

"Said the wife of the poor man to her 
husband : ^ Why don't you go to your rich 
brother and ask him to assist you ? Don't 
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you see that even his servants fare better 
than we do ? ' 

" * Ah, silly wife/ said the poor man, * the 
rich have no poor relations. There is a guM 
between me and my brother which cannot be 
crossed. If I go to him he will perhaps 
disdain to remember that he has, or ever 
had, a brother, and that would be an 
additional grief to us.' 

" ^ Why not try him once before coming to 
such a conclusion ? One should not hesitate 
to seek the aid of his own brother in distress 
as you do. If you were not ashamed to 
apply for his assistance I am sure he would 
not feel abashed to acknowledge the claim.' 

" Well, the man went to his rich brother, 
if only to please his wife; and he went 
straight up to him, and bluntly spoke of his 
misfortunes. But the rich man met him 
with a contemptuous look, and would scarcely 
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listen to him patiently ; and the few words^ 
he said were cold and cutting as steel. 

" * What I have, brother/ said he, * I have 
jsiaraed myself, No one has helped me; I 
did not seek for the help of anyone. Had 
you worked as hard and lived as carefully as 
I did you too would have been equally 
successful. You need not waste your time 
here, for I have nothing whatever to give ta 

you.' " 

" Ah, I dare say," said Monohur, ** that 
the Nardil Baboo received some similar reply 
from his Rdjah relatives before becoming the 
outcast he now is." 

" Possibly he did. In the story that I was 
telling the poor brother raised his hand with 
an effort to wipe away the sweat which 
bathed his brow, and was barely able to 
stammer out a remonstrance." 

" * What you say, brother/ said he, * is not 
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wholly applicable to me. I did work hard, 
Tery hard indeed, and lived most carefully 
also ; but while fortune smiled on you she 
always showed me a frowning face/ 

" ^ That is always the excuse of the lazy 
and the improvident/ returned the rich man 
with a scornful smile. * If you are really so 
unlucky there is the less reason for you to 
cross my threshold, since ill-luck is said to be 
infectious. Why don't you get away now ? 
I have other business to attend to.' 

" The poor brother turned round with a 
burning face, and groped his way out of the 
house without answering a word ; but he was 
unable to return home at once, and slunk 
away towards the forest with tears in his eyes. 

" ^ What are you crying for ? ' asked sin' old 
woman he met with. ' ' 

" * Ah, you wont understand me. I am 
icrying because I am so miserable.' 
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" * But why are you miserable ? * 

" * Because I am so poor. I have nothing 
at home to eat ; and my wife and children 
there are starving/ 

" ^ Why don't you work — work hard, and 
work late ? ' 

" * I do ; but my ill-fortune thwarts me/ 

" * Then shake off your ill-fortune, man. 
Go, and do as I bid you. A few paces 
further on in the forest you will find an old 
and decayed tree. Break it down and take 
the wood home and sell it. It will give you 
food for the day at least, if it does not yield 
anything more.' 

" * Thank you,' said the poor man ; ^ I 
shall do as you direct. Why, indeed, should 
I not be a wood-cutter to find food for my 
children?.' 

"He went up to the tree with greater 
alacrity than he had gone to his brother' s^ 
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house, and found it to be an old and withered 
trunk, but not verjr large to carry. 

" * What am I to cut it with ? ' asked he of 
himself, as he remembered that he had no 
cutting instrument with him. * But never 
mind, I will break it down, and take it home 
bodily on my shoulders. It will certainly get 
me a few pice for the expenses of the day.' 

" He exerted himself to break down the 
tree, but it came up by the roots ; and lo ! 
there was a black polished stone beneath 
with a ring attached to it to lift it by. 

" * Ha ! what can this mean ? ' 

" He pulled up the stone by the ring, and 
went down to a vault below and found untold 
riches there — ^gold, pearls, and precious 
stones — and felt that his ill-fortune had dis- 
mounted from his shoulders, for they had 
suddenly grown lighter. 

** * Good heavens ! Whose can all this 
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wealth be ? Would I do right in taking away 
any portion of it, since it is lying unused and 
useless here ? ' asked he of himself. 

" * Whose, but yours,' the riches before 
him seemed to reply. *Your very own. 
Why do you stare at us in that witless way ? 
Take us away with you from this place/ 
And he did take up as much of them as he 
could conveniently carry, and went home 
after replacing the stone where it had lain 
before, covering it up with the tree he had 
broken down. 

" * Stop ! stop 1 ' cried a voice from the 
vault before the stone was fully replaced, 
* you must not leave me behind you.* 

" The poor man got alarmed, and closed 
the stone the more securely after him, hurry- 
ing home with what he had obtained. It 
was his ill-fortune that lay buried underneath 
the black stone. 
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" * We have enough now,' he whispered 
softly to his wife, * to live in ease upon to the 
end of our days, and this should keep us in 
content/ 

" * To be sure it should. But how have all 
these riches been obtained ? '* 

** * You shall know all. I think an angel 
from heaven has given them to me ; ' and he 
narrated the story of his good fortune to her 
very faithfully, not omitting to speak of the 
debate he had in his mind before appropriat- 
ing the discovered wealth, and how it was 
silenced. 

" The poor man now became a rich man, 

-Und people wondered how it had happened. 

His brother in particular became very envious, 

for the once poor man was now the richer of 

the two. 

" He came to his brother and asked him 
how he had managed to become so rich. 
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" * 0, by following your advice, brother,, 
by working hard and living carefully/ 

" ' Really ? ' answered the once richer 
brother incredulously. * Nothing more than 
that ? Surely you are not telling the true 
secret to me ? ' 

" * Nay then, my brother, if you must fain 
know the truth, it is simply this : It ia 
Heaven's will that I should be what I am,, 
and not the result of any act of my own. It 
was Providence itself that directed me to 
what I have secured.' • 

" Getting no other answer from his brother 
the envious man went away in a huff, and, 
still wishing to know the secret, he set hist 
wife to find it out from his brother's wife j 
and, as women will blab, the latter made a 
clean breast of everything she had heard 
herself, except about the strange voice in the^ 
vault, which she forgot to speak of. 
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" * Now we shall secure the rest of the 
riches easily,' said the envious brother to 
himself, * and be the richer of the two again ; * 
and he went into the forest, driving a bullock 
before him. 

" He found the stone where his sister-in- 
law had described it to be, and opened it, 
and, laying upon his bullock all the treasure 
he found in the vault, was preparing to 
eome away. At this moment he heard the 
mysterious voice crying out : * Stop ! stop I 
You must take me with you, to be sure.* 

** * Who are you, then, and where are you ? 
I cannot see you.' 

" * It does not matter. You will feel me 
as soon as I am at your side, and I shall be a 
constant friend to you, and will never part 
Qompany with you ; ' and he felt as if a blast 
of air waved over him,] and finally settled on 
his shoulders. 
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" The wealth was brought home, and the 
envious man was now much, very much; 
richer than his unenvying brother; but 
somehow or other his expenses increased 
greatly from his becoming vicious in his 
habits, till he was ruined by the very riches 
he had obtained. 

" The tables were now turned, and he had 
to go to his unenvying brother for help. 

" * 0, my brother, I come to beseech assis- 
tance from you in my need.' 

" * Why, what has brought you down so 
low?' 

* My ill-fortune.' 

* Your ill-fortune I Ah, she has shifted 
her seat then from my shoulders to yours. I 
shall not send you away empty-handed from 
my door, my brother, as you did me from 
yours. But take care you do not leave your 
companion behind you when you go.' *' 
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" I wish," exclaimed Monohur, " I could 
dismount my ill-fortune from my shoulders 
as easily, Babdjee, as the poor man in your 
story was able to fling off his; but mine 
seems to be too firmly seated to be so 
summarily dislodged." 

" 0," said the Sunydsij " our affairs shape^ 
their own course, and in good time even your 
iU-fortune will have to get down, whether 
she likes it or not/' 

^^ Let us hope that it may do so soon 
then,'* replied Monohur, " for I am drifting 
into despair." 

It was late in the night when the tale was 
finished ; but Monohur was still restless, and 
could not sleep. What made him the more^ 
uneasy was a deep wailing voice that came 
from a Bediya shed far at the end of the 
encampment. 

*'0, Babajee ! I am distressed and cannot 
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Bleep. Who is it that is crying so bitterly, 
and what is she crying for ? " 

"You need not heed the cry at all,Monohur,'* 
said the Sunydsi. " It comes from a foolish 
woman, simply because she has not seen her 
son, a grown up boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
for a week. The boy went out on a pilfering 
expedition from which he has not yet 
returned, and the woman is so silly as to 
lament for him as if he were dead, to the 
utter disgust of the elders of her race, such 
grief being altogether opposed to the Bediya 
creed." 

**Ahl" exclaimed Monohur, **if a son's 
absence of seven short days so vexes a 
vagrant mother, how very distressed must be 
my mother now in not having seen me for 
nearly seven years? I must start for home 
this instant, Babajee, to see her." 

" 0, Monohur, what fancy is this ? Is it. 
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can it be necessary to remind you that 
even now we are fleeing for our lives ? 
And can you think of moving in a direction 
in which you are sure to be captured by 
enemies who will never think of sparing 
you ? '' 

" I must take the risk, Babajee, for I have 
resolved to see my mother. Go to her I will, 
and at once. But I don't say that I shall 
not come back to you again, if I can do so. 
The rains have begun to fall, and for the next 
three or four months your progress towards 
the Tirihasthdns will not be great. Before 
the expiration of that time I trust to be at 
your side once more. But you must not 
attempt to dissuade me from going back to 
Bona Ghat forthwith ; for I have decided on 
•doing so." 

** This is what 1 had feared," thought the 
Sunydsi within himself; but the crisis had 
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come, and it was useless discussing further 
about it. 

" If you must go — ^go with a stout heart, 
my son," said he, " and may Naggesur 
Mahadeva take you under his especial pro- 
tection, for very much will you require his^ 
support." 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOMB, AS MONOHUR FOUND IT. 

The wish to return home had arisen, and 

Monohur stopped not to think of the dangers 

that were risked. He had to go back, and 

would do so regardless of consequences, for 

the desire to see his mother had grown into a 

pain ; and the journey was undertaken with 

feverish energy, though the weather had 

already become wet and nasty, and the way 

to retrace was so long. 

It was a hurried start, unaccompanied by 

any disposition to loiter on the road ; and the 

penitent son moved on as fast as dooli-ddks 

and boats could carry him, his spirit rising as 
he passed through well-remembered districts 

and villages that brought him nearer and 

nearer to his native place. 

VOL. n. E 
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" We are tired of pushing on at this rate/' 
would his bearers frequently remonstrate, in 
the vain hope of being able to induce him to 
go by easier stages. He did not feel the 
tedium they complained of; he could not 
imagine how anyone could tire on such an 
errand as his ; and he hurried forward more 
and more vehemently, till, after a continuous 
journey of twenty odd days, the familiar 
trees of Bona Ghat arose before him. 

But there had been many changes at the 
place which quite surprised and staggered 
him. The village was before at all times a 
busy one, but the life that should have 
pervaded it was now wanting. The grounds 
were all overgrown with nettles and long 
grass, and bore a subdued and joyless look ; 
and even the famous mango-grove, which 
used always to be kept so scrupulously clean, 
presented the appearance of an impervious 
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Jungle. The roads and temple-squares, too, 
instead of being thronged with passengers, 
as in the past, were nearly vacant ; and the 
people who were seen in and about them did 
not even recognise their Zemindar as he 
passed by them. 

" My features must have undergone many 
and great changes within the last few years,*' 
thought Monohur, " which probably accounts 
for their not recollecting me. But how is it 
that I cannot recognise any of my ryots, and 
why — why has the place become so desolate 
and weird-like ? " 

He alighted from his dooli almost im- 
mediately after entering the village, and, 
dismissing his bearers, proceeded homeward 
on foot. 

"The evening is beautiful, and a mile's 
walk ought to brace up my nerves," murmured 
he to himself. ** I am coming back to those 
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who have missed me long, and should make 
the best appearance among them that I can/*" 

What his feelings were as he came nearer 
to his house we shall not attempt to describe^ 
He had met with no kind faces in the streets^ 
but had still hoped to find plenty of them at 
home. How great was his dismay then, 
when, on approaching the big white building^ 
of his fathers, he saw that its doors and 
windows were closed, and a settled gloom 
reigning over it and its surroundings. Uot 
a living creature was visible anywhere — 
neither servants, nor horses, nor kine ; the- 
place had, in fact, all the appearance of 
having been deserted, perhaps ever since the 
time he had left it ; and he stood alone by 
the scenes of his joyous boyhood, .staring 
blankly at a gate that would not open to- 
receive him. 

** What can this mean ? Where are they 
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gone ? Had] any great calamity befallen the 
family ? " 

He ventured to knock at the gate at last, 
and, after a short delay, a shrill female voice 
asked from within what was wanted. 

** Open the door and you will know,'* 
answered Monohur. 

" To whom shall we open it ? " asked the 
«ame piercing voice again. 

Monohur gave his name. 

" Ah ! Come back at last ? " 

" Yes,'' said Monohur, " and I am quite 
<5onfounded to find the house all shut up, 
with its grounds overgrown with jungle, and 
its gate rusty and locked." 

The door was now opened, and two or 
three women were seen passing and repass- 
ing, among whom Monohur recognised the 
withered face of an old aunt, now looking 
more withered than ever. She was a tall, 
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thin woman, with dark tangled looks, hollow 
cheeks, and a sharp nose; and her ejes^ 
which were at all times brilliant, were now 
sparkling like fire. 

" 0, aunt, where is my mother ? Where 
are our other relatives and friends ? " 

" They are all in the house, and will be 
soon coming forth to greet you. Don't you 
fret, my boy, for their delay. You must be 
hungry. Satisfy your hunger first, and you 
shall see them presently." 

Monohur was puzzled and knew not how 
to understand her. He looked again and 
again at her face, but that afforded no such 
information as he wished for. She had set 
before him some sweetmeats on a silver 
thdllee, and alongside of it was a silver 
tumbler to drink from, but this was empty. 

" 0, aunt, give me a little water first to 
drink, for I am very thirsty." 
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The aunt was standing at some distance 
from him, and extended a hand at least four 
cubits long to pour out water into the 
tumbler from a htdk at her side. The 
young man was terribly frightened, he could 
scarcely breathe ; but even at this extremity 
he made a mechanical effort not to betray 
any terror on his face. He affected to drink 
the water given to him, but did not ; poured 
out some of it to moisten his face with, and 
then said that he would go to wash himself in 
a neighbouring tank, by which time he hoped 
to see his mother there, and to get hot rice 
and curry to eat, which he would prefer to 
sweetmeats. 

"Yes boy, come back quickly. Your 
mother is coming, and everything you want 
will be immediately ready.'' 

He started when the words " your mother 
is coming '' were mentioned, and saw a shade 
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as of his mother adyancing towards him, and 
he felt a gentle breath pass across his cheeks. 
He approached the phantom with an agony 
of love, even though his knees were tottering 
in fear ; but it retreated as he advanced. He 
followed it to the extremity of the room, but 
could get no further, A low, hoarse moan- 
ing, hardly louder than a whisper, was all the 
sound that came to him from the shade, and, 
as Monohur bounded out of the house by one 
strong effort, it vanished before him with a 
sigh. 

In the deadly terror that possessed him 
Monohur ran off he knew not whither, but 
stopped on coming up to a MoodCs shop at 
the nearest crossing, though his knees were 
still striking against each other. 

** Did not that old house there belong to the 
Zemindars of Bona Ghat P *' asked he of the 
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shop-keeper, whom he could barely recognise 
as one of his former tenants. 

•* Yes ; but they have all died within the 
last five years.'' 

"All?" 

*• Ay, all ; with the exception of the heir, 
who slunk ofi from the house with a Fahir 
some seven years ago, and has never since 
been heard of.*' 

" Then who occupy the house at present ? " 

" No one, unless it be the spirits of the 
dead, for the house has got a bad name." 

'* But how came it that all of such a large 
household have disappeared at once P '* 

" 0, don't you know that there was a 
fearful inundation in these parts, followed 
by a yet more fearful epidemic some five 
years ago ? Not that house only, but the 
whole village, and a great part of the country 
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to the east of us, were depopulated bj them. 
If you had ever seen Bond Ghdt before these 
afflictions came you would have appreoiated 
at once the frightful character of the changes 
they wrought.'* 

Monohur did not want to know more. 
There was a rush of contending feelings in 
his mind that almost unsettled his brain. 
The mother that had so loved him was dead, 
and the thoughts of her brought with them a 
burden of reproach. Was life worth living 
now ? He went off from the shop, and walked 
to and fro by the lovely banks of the 
Bhetna. 

*' O, mother ! dearest mother ! If I ended 
my life here by throwing myself into the 
stream would I meet with you in the shadowy 
land?" 

The words had hardly passed out of his 
mouth when he seemed to feel again as if a 
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sweet breath passed across his cheeks, and,, 
looking steadfastly before him, he beheld once 
more the shadow of his mother gazing at him 
with sorrowful and pleading eyes. 

Monohur approached the apparition boldly 
as before, with a fixed and reverential look*. 
But it retreated again before him, crossing 
its hands on its bosom and looking upwards 
to the sky. The pale light revealed the 
figure most clearly to the son, and the next 
moment it was gone. Monohur continued to 
gaze at the lovely moonlight for some time,^ 
in the hope of seeing the shade again, but it 
did not return. 

" I shall not stay in this village to-night,'* 
muttered he at last, speaking to himself ; and 
he left it as fast as he had come to it. A 
Byrdgi lived in a hut at the foot of a banian 
tree on the outskirt of the village, and he 
resolved to stay with him for the night. Tho 
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man was well-known, though rather more 
feared than loved, for he dealt with un« 
orthodox arts; but Monohur had been too 
long the disciple of Bissonath to be afraid 
of him. Great, however, was his surprise on 
seeing him perched on the revetment of a 
bridge which he had to go bj. 

"What are you doing here, Byrdgi? I 
was going to meet you where you live.'* 

" Ah, I am enjoying the moonlight here. 
What did you want with me ? " 

"I wanted a night's rest with you," said 
Monohur, " for I do not know where else to 
seek for it.'* 

" Then come and sit here for a while, and 
we will have a pull at the hookah together 
before we go home." 

But Monohur did not smoke. 

" I am weary, Byrdgz\ for I have been on 
ioot for a long time to-day, and I must go to 
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sleep at once. You can come home when 
you like. May I not occupy your place till 
then ? " 

" Of course you may — that is, if you are 
not afraid to sleep alone. Would you miss 
me if I did not come ? " 

" O, come by all means ; but you will find 
me fast asleep after the smallest delay." 

Monohur proceeded towards the Byrdgi^s 
hut at a rapid pace, but was not pleased to 
find a small crowd before it when he reached 
the spot. 

" What is the matter here ? " he asked. 

" 0," said one of the throng, " the Byrdgi 
is dead.** 

" Dead ! When did he die ? " 

"This afternoon, and the body is yet 
lying on the floor;" and while Monohur 
looked at the body his legs tottered visibly. 
Surely there was the very same man lying 
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stark dead before him whom he thought he 
had met and conversed with a few minutes 
before on the revetment of the bridge ! 

He did not speak a word more with any- 
one, but ran off to the temple of Ndggesur 
Mabadeva and fell prostrate before the deity, 
beseeching his protection. There was no 
one in the temple at this hour of the night ; 
but he felt no fear on that account, for he 
was conscious of being in the presence of ^one 
who was fully able to protect. When the 
imagination is disturbed and reason staggered 
if not overthrown, how is it that nothing can 
restore calmness to the mind but faith ? 

Long, long did he lie prostrate on the 
ground, wrapt in speechless devotion. He 
saw no more apparitions floating before him, 
no shape nor shadow but the placid pillar of 
stone that represented the deity. At last lie 
felt a flower fall on his body, as if thrown 
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towards him, and he arose and picked it up. 
It was the very same flower he had seen at 
the top of the Lingam when he entered the 
temple, and he received it as a direct 
assurance from the god himself of the pro- 
tection extended to him. The withered 
flower was carefully fastened by Monohur to 
the toolsee bead-chain which encircled his 
throat ; and he went out sharply again from 
Bona Ghat, to overtake the Sunydsi in his 
wanderings. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE FABAMHANGSA. 



During the time that Monohur was escaping' 
by forced marches from the Cuttaok forests 
to Bona Ghat, the Sunydsi was not idle, but 
was following almost the very same route 
though a little more circuitously, till he 
found that he had reached Satgaon, or 
Saptagram, a village in the district of 
Hooghly. 

" I confess I don't see what I can do now 
besides staying here for the return of 
Monohur, who cannot possibly remain at 
home after all that has happened there! since 
he left it," said he to himself in a self -com- 
muning mood. "The country is yet in a 
disordered state. Why not tarry here then 
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for him, since I have got a friend hard by 
whose character would be my best pro- 
tection ? '' 

The village of Satgaon was at one time the 
mercantile capital of Bengal, and is men- 
tioned as such in the Purdns, where it is also 
spoken of as a celebrated place of worship, 
the seven villages of which it was originally 
composed having been especially consecrated 
to the seven Bishis of the Shdstras. From 
seven it came gradually to comprise as many as 
a hundred villages, but what remains of it at 
the present day are some twelve or thirteen 
huts only; and its condition was barely a 
little better when the Sunydsi visited it. 
The celebrity of the place at the time was 
more directly derived rather from the resi- 
dence in it of a Paramhangsa^ a man of high 
character and great learning, whom Bissonath 
had met in his wanderings, and with whom 
VOL. u. -L 
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he proposed now to remain till the return of 
Monohur. 

It was a July evening, and the Sunydsi was 
walking with a half-filled wallet slung over his 
shoulder, a chddur passed over his head to 
protect it from the weather which was bj turns 
hot and rainy, a small ckdttd^ or parasol of 
mat, kept in position by being tied to the 
wallet, and a staff of rather thick dimensions 
in his hand. He was evidently exhausted^ and 
the accumulation of mud on his feet bore 
evidence to his having travelled a long distance 
that day. The beauties of an autumn sunset 
were yet in the sky ; but they had no charms 
ior the wayfarer, for he was anxious to reach 
his destination before the setting in of night. 

"My son," said he, addressing the first 
peasant he met with, " can you direct me to 
the residence of the great Paramhangsa who 
lives somewhere about this place ? *' 
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"Are you a stranger, father, that you 
don't know where he lives, when even 
Bajahs and Zemindars are well aware of the 
road ? " 

" Not altogether a stranger, indeed," said 
the Sunydsi in reply ; " but it is several years 
now since I was in this village before, and I 
don't think that the Paramhangsa had settled 
in it then." 

" Ah, that is too true," exclaimed the 
peasant, "for the holy father has come 
hither amongst us but a few years only. I 
am going towards his Tole this moment 
myself, and if you will come with me I shall 
be glad to show you the way." 

The Paramhangsa was a celebrated 
character at Satgdon, a man of really 
extensive acquirements and spotless fame. 
He was an old man of splendid, though 
decrepit appearance, who had given up all 
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that was best in him in the search after 
Truth. His wanderings in particular had 
been wide and varied, and had contributed 
not a little to the establishment of his reputa- 
tion. The river-banks of India are sacred 
ground, and to follow the course of a river 
from its source to the sea and back again by 
the opposite shore to its source is called itff 
Pradakshina ; and this the good man had 
accomplished by several streams. His holiness 
had necessarily made a great name for him j 
though what had established him at Satgaou 
was rather a peculiar Mdkita he had exhibited, 
which is not uncommon among the recluses 
of the Bast. The Juggatpore Zemindars 
had, several of them, died childless, and this 
had created a great alarm in the family. 

" Is the Zemindary to go down , decade by 
decade, by adoption ? Cannot the curse of 
sterility be removed from our women ? " 
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They had consulted the Paramhangsa^ and 
he had advised them to change their place of 
^bode. 

" I shall find out a site for you where you 
will surely prosper,'* and proceeding to a 
retired spot some six miles to the west of 
Satgaon he had there burnt a lock of his hair 
and scattered the ashes on the ground. 

" Behold, I have purified this spot for you. 
Live here and multiply ; " and they had built 
there a big palace to live in, and had 
multiplied and prospered ; for the ladies of the 
family had borne children in due time ever 
-after, and the children were all healthy and 
robust. 

" Surely this man is a saint 1 What 
should we do for him ? *' asked the Zemin- 
dars. 

" Is he a saint or a god in disguise ? " 
inquired the women, with unaffected devotion. 
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•* Whatever he be we must not leave him 
uncared for in his age/* observed both the 
Zemindars and their wives ; and they offered 
to establish him at Satgaon in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, to which the sage 
having assented the Tole was soon raised, at 
the front of which he was always to be seen, 
morning and evening, with a rosary in his 
hand and his eyes fixed reverentially on the 
sky. 

But a new saint, like a new doctor, has to 
make himself known to the public at large by 
some exploit or achievement of even greater 
moment than such Mdhita as the ParamJiangsa 
had shown. The high encomiums and 
profuse bounty of the Juggatpore Zemindars 
went a great way in securing for the good 
man the veneration of the mob ; but it was 
necessary that he should establish himself in 
the estimation of more competent judges bjr 
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giving proof of his reading and wisdom ; and 
the opportunity for doing so was very soon 
offered. Envying his good fortune another 
Sddhooy or holy man, came to his place a 
short time after him with the scarcely hidden 
intent of entangling him in a religious debate. 
He was received by the Paramhangsa with 
kindness and respect, but the latter was 
taken quite aback when the stranger pro- 
posed to hold a learned disputation with him. 

" A disputation with me ? Why, I am old 
and feckless, and rapidly hastening to my 
rest. What honour will you gain by 
vanquishing me ? '* 

But the new-comer was not a man to be 
thrown off from his purpose so easily. 

" O, I don't aspire to the distinction of 
overcoming you, my brother," said he. " It 
would be presumptuous in me to do so, for 
your fame fills the whole earth. I have come 
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hither simply to receive instruction from 
your lips." 

There was a pause now between the two 
SddkooSj but not the least discomposure on 
either side. 

" Well," said the Paramhangsa at last, " if 
you will have it so I have no option but to 
accede to your wishes. Shape your questions 
then as you list, and I shall try to answer 
them as best I may." 

From the commencement of this prelude 
there was deep silence in the Tole^ the pupils 
of the Paramhangsa waiting in breathless 
expectation for the debate. But it was too 
learned even for them to understand, for the 
questions asked by the new-comer were 
clothed in the rugged and obsolete Sanskrit 
of the primitive ages, by which he expected 
perhaps to surprise and intimidate his 
opponent. What was the wonder of the 
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Kjhallenger then when the ParamJiangsa^ look- 
ing him steadfastly in the face, gave his 
answers slowly and deliberately in the 
ancient Chaldean dialect. The Sddhoo re- 
ceived the replies with fear and astonish- 
ment, nay, it is said that he became in- 
sensible, as if struck down by a spell. 

" Revive him, my children," said the 
Paramhangsa to his pupils, and they sprinkled 
water on his face till he was able to sit 
up. 

"Well, brother, have I answered your 
propositions aright ? *' 

"Be merciful, father ! " exclaimed the new- 
comer almost in fear. " You are infinitely 
my superior in every respect, both in holiness 
4ind learning ; and I beseech you to receive me 
-among your disciples." 

After this the reputation of the Paramhangsa 
was in every mouth, and crowds of people 
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came to him from great distances to salute- 
him and to receive his benedictions* 

This was the man to whom the Sunydst 
was conducted, and whom he met with at 
the threshold of his Tole counting his beads. 

" Well, brother ! Is it me you seek ? K 
so, you are welcome." 

" Yes," said the Sunydsi, "it is certainly to 
you, master, that I have come, though you 
do not seem to recognise me." 

The Paramkangsa was gazing steadfastly 
at the face of his visitor, and the Sunydsiy 
appreciating his difficulty, took off the cover- 
iog from his head. 

" Ah I my old friend, the ardent companion 
of my travels among the Snowy Mountains, 
do I see you face to face again? Excuse 
me that I was not able to recognise you at 
once, for I am getting infirm from age. I 
can never sufficiently acknowledge your 
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kindness in having come out so far, and to 
such an out-of-the-way comer as this ta 
inquire after me." 

The Sunydsi bit his lip to hide his un- 
easiness. 

" Do not give me credit, master, where no 
credit is due. I have been wandering over a 
great part of the country on my own account, 
and have but accidentally come upon you here.'* 

" Ah I wandering about yet, my brother ? 
Give glory to Him then who has given you 
health and strength to do so. Have you 
finished any other Pradakshinds besides that 
of the Ganges in which we were engaged 
together?'* 

" No, master ; I have been detained in my 
own country mainly for the last ten years ; 
but my business in it is now ended, and I 
Dffay possibly start on fresh journeys if I can 
get fit companions to tramp with." 
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" But you cannot be thinking of any long 
<iistant expeditions now, my brother, for you 
are getting stricken in years, though perhaps 
not quite so disabled yet as I have become. 
Why not settle down now at some place as a 
teacher of youth, as I have done ? " 

" Could I accept the responsibility con- 
scientiously, master? You are learned, I 
am not ; I have followed Karma and Bhakti 
all my life, but in Gydn^ the highest phase of 
religion, my portion is but small." 

" Say not so, my brother. Stay with us, 
and we can gain knowledge from each other 
by mutual communication. The process is 
not difficult, though it may seem so to begin 
with. If we do not get disheartened we are 
sure to advance. Will you remain here with 
us to this end ? " 

** I shall remain with you willingly, master, 
if you will allow me ; but I stay only to wait 
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for a friend whom I expect here shortly, and 
my after course will depend more on his^ 
wishes than on mine.'' 

This was agreed to, and Bissonath stayed 
with the Paramhangsay whose Tole was^ 
crowded with students. The Sunydsi was a 
pious man in the main, though worldly- 
minded, and the questions that occur to- 
every reasonable mind had often occurred to 
and distressed him. "What am I?" 
"Whence come?" "Whither bound?'*' 
" What is the actual relationship between 
soul and body, between material and im- 
material natures ? " " What is the character 
of the Being who has made us ? '* But he 
had received no light to assist the gropings of 
his mind, even though he had sought for it so 
sedulously, first, by becoming a Kartd Bahjd^ 
and then by converting himself into a 
JFe^ee. The light and opportunity were- 
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now offered him, and Tie was a devout 
listener of the instructions that were im- 
parted, and of the discussions that were 
carried on. India has a hundred races, a 
hundred dialects, and, it may be said^ 
a hundred religions ; but these religions are 
so connected with, and in fact so melt into, 
each other that they seem and are generally 
accepted as one. No one was better 
competent than the Paramhangsa to explain 
both their divergences and their unison, and 
from the lips of none could such instruction 
t5ome with greater gentleness and grace. The 
burden of his instructions was briefly this: 
** Whence are we? From God. Whither 
bound ? To God. But God is a complete 
entity, which we are not. Soul and body, 
matter and spirit in unison cannot be com- 
plete, and necessarily cannot approach that 
which is. The aim of life, therefore, is 
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progress simply, progress out of matter, for 
that union with the Universal Spirit, which 
finishes the scheme. 

" This, my brother, is the essential doctrine 

4 

of all the schools of philosophy which are 
orthodox, and of the Upanishads on which 
those schools are based. The differences 
between them are mainly on minor points, 
and of no great moment in any case.'' 



CHAPTER XL 

THE ShIsTBIO scheme. 

The Sunydsi^s knowledge of the SMstras- 
was very indifPerent, but the Paramhangsay 
sheathed in the armour of benevolence, waa 
never weary of listening to his doubts and* 
inquiries, nor spared any pains in giving 
whatever information and explanation he 
stood in need of. Bissonath, on his part, 
received every interpretation from the lips of 
the sage with the most respectful attention ;. 
and it was a real comfort to the instructor to 
find that all the faculties of his auditor were, 
for the time at least, absorbed in the instruc- 
tion imparted by him. 

" 0, master, I am very ignorant of these 
matters, and am afraid that you must begiu 
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even from the beginning, with the axioms 
and postulates of the Shdstras^ to enable me 
to understand their teachings aright." 

" I would have been very much surprised 
indeed, my brother, if your inquiries had 
been otherwise shaped, for no one can 
understand any subject thoroughly without 
tracing it up from the commencement. You 
know of course that the Shdstras are divided 
into two parts, the Sruti and the Smriti — the 
orally-delivered and the written, the former 
coming direct from God, the latter derived 
from the mouths of sages and handed down 
to us by tradition. Of the former the chief 
divisions are : the Mantras^ the BrdhmanaSy 
and the Upanishads ; the first being prayera 
and hymns of praise addressed to the heavenly 
powers ; the second, prescriptions for con- 
ducting sacrifices and ceremonies; and the 
third containing all the essential and secret 
VOL. n. ic 
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doctrines which lie below the surface of 
inquiry. The essence of the first is Bkaklt^ 
of the second Karma, of the third Oydn ; and 
it is on the last that all the schools of 
philosophy are based.'* 

"But the schools of philosophy, master, 
though based on the Upardshads, are erring ; 
are they not ? They are often diametrically 
opposed to each other, or seem to be so." 

"As human institutions they are erring. 
They were founded by men like ourselves-— 
the Nyaya by Gautama, the Vaiseshika by 
Kanada, the Sanhhya by Kapila, the Yoga 
by Patanjali, the Mimdnsa by Jaimani, and 
the Veddnta by Vyasa; but as vehicles of 
true instruction they are all of them eminently 
useful ; and I have found personally that the 
Vpanishadsy read with their assistance, are 
more easily appreciated and understood." 

"How more easily understood when the 
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fictools have differed so widely in their 
beliefs ?'' 

"The difference in belief between the 
schools is not^ as I have said before, in- 
trinsically so great as is usually supposed. 
The main principles maintained by them, 
divested of their verbiage, are very nearly 
the same.*^ 

" And the Smritis^ do their teachings sJso 
accord with those of the Upanishads ? " 

" I cannot say that they do not," said the 
Paramhangsa, " though at first sight it may 
seem otherwise. The Smritis comprise the 
VeddngaSy Dharma Shdstras^ Purdns, and 
Itihdses. The religion of the mass is neces- 
sarily a religion of accretions, and apparently 
the Smritis seem to advocate different kinds 
of belief ; but the principle at bottom is in 
every case the same though exhibiting 
different phases of the Truth." 
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" master 1 Has Truth, can Truth have- 
different phases then, like other ordinary 
things?" 

** Why not ? It cannot but have different 
phases when seen from different standpoints 
and with different eyes. We see it through 
different media, and therefore in different 
lights. When we come to know Truth we 
shall find that it is one ; and those who know 
have certainly realised this." 

"What then is true in this, Mohdsoy — 
One God, or three gods, or thirty-three, or 
thirty-three millions, these being the different 
phases in which the subject has been con- 
sidered ? " 

" The truth is One God ; its phases merely 
are multiform. The triad of the Veda are- 
Agni, Surjya, and Indra ; but when you put 
the three names together you find them ta 
make one term only — God. Similarly, the 
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total number of deities enumerated in the 
Veds is thirty-three, the explanation of which 
is that three and eleven are mystic numbers 
in the Sanskrit, and multiplied with each 
other, make up the aggregate returned." 

" But why was such multiplication neces- 
sary ? " 

"To suit the understanding of different 
minds. That which made one three, increased 
the number to thirty-three, and eventually to 
thirty-three millions, which simply denotes 
that, the deity being interminable, his attri- 
butes are uncountable. The triad of the 
Veds was changed for the Trimurti of the 
Purdns when it became necessary to give to 
each attribute of the deity a visible form. 
The functions of the triad were also now dis- 
tributed ; but even that, my brother, did not 
make them distinct. One was called the 
Oreator, another the Preserver, the third the 
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Destroyer; but their attributes remained 
izLtercliangeable ; eacb was still first in plaoe 
and last ; their distinct representation simply 
singled out the three principal Gunas of the 
Self-Existent." 

" And the incarnations and miuor deities ? " 

"Were compromises made to render th^ 
religion acceptable by all." 

" I understand your explanation then to 
zaean that the different names of the Universal 
God, however numerous, are nothing more 
than the manifestations of his several attri* 
butes separately symbolised. If so, why 
were there strifes and contentions between the 
worshippers of those different names ? " 

"Ah, the strifes and jealousies are but 
proofs of human passions and frailties, not 
of antagonism among the attributes severally 
worshipped." 

^'iBut are not the Purdns themselves 
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antagonistic to each other, and do they not 
teach that antagonism which you attribute to 
the passions and frailties of human nature 
only ? '' 

" Have I not said that the Purdns were 
delivered by human authors ? Of the eighteen 
FurdnSy six, namely, the BruhmUy Brahmdnda^ 
Bruhma Vaivariha^ Mdrkandayay Bhavishya, 
and Vdmana^ extol the glories of Bruhma ; 
six others, the Vishnu^ Bhdgavat^ Ndradna^ 
Oarura^ Padma^ and Vardha glorify Vishnu 
mainly ; while the remaining six, namely, the 
Saiva, Lainga^ Shanda, Agni^ Matsya^ and 
Karma are especially devoted to the adora- 
tion of Mahadeva. But it must not be 
supposed that any set of them is exclusively 
appropriated for the exaltation of one par- 
ticular deity. There is a constant inter- 
change of courtesies and compliments between 
them. They were all based on one founda* 
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tion, and, even thougli presenting maltiform 
aspects outwardly, had really but one cause 
to advocate and uphold.'* 

" Well, besides the Veds and the Purdns 
and the schools whose teachings were based 
on the UpaniskadSy have there not been other 
teachers also in the country who carried 
great authority with them even when ex- 
plicitly disowning the authority of the 
Veds ? " 

" Yes ; for, though they ignored the Veds, 
they did not disown the great and only 
Truth which the Veds were the first to make 
known. There was a war of races in the 
country, owing to the Kshetriyas, who at one 
time occupied the first place, having been 
afterwards forcibly ousted from it by the 
Brdhmans. The Brahman schools of philo- 
sophy came thus to be called orthodox, while 
the Kshetriya schools were characterised as 
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unorthodox by their detractors ; but the 
•doctrines enunciated by some of the latter, 
and by Buddhism in particular, were too pure 
to be rejected, too true to be denied." 

"You admit then the soundness of the 
Buddha faith?" 

" Who dares deny it ? No philosophy, not 
even that of the Veddntay can boast of a 
sublimer or purer creed : the best phases of 
Vedantism and Buddhism march together, 
while the Karma code of the latter is perhaps 
superior to any that has ever been enunciated. 
The main precepts of that code are divided 
into two broad divisions of ' prohibitions ' 
and * injunctions.' The primary prohibitions 
are : — * Kill not,' * steal not,' * commit not 
adultery,' * lie not,' * drink not strong drink.' 
The primary injunctions are : — * Charity and 
benevolence,' ^ moral goodness,' * patience,' 
^ fortitude,' * meditation,' and * knowledge.' 
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Can any better injunctions or prohibitions he^ 
conceived ? " 

" I was told by the Llamas we met with at 
the foot of Himalayas that some of the 
secondary injunctions and prohibitions also 
enjoin excellent lessons of humility, repen- 
tance, avoidance of luxury, and the like. Is 
it not a pity then that such a religion was 
wholly rooted out of the land P '* 

"It was not rooted out, my brother; it 
was not possible to root it out altogether. 
Its best portions were drafted into the 
Brahman code by bits, the two faiths melting 
into each other to form the religion as it 
now exists." 

" But were there not interchanges of per- 
secutions and hostilities between them ? I 
think it is so recorded in the accounts they^ 
both give of each other." 

"Yes, there were quarrels and fightinga^ 
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tetween them ; and these were continued for 
a good long period too. But they were finally 
IK)ncluded by concessions and adaptations; 
and it was only a small section of the Buddhaa 
who, having resisted all efforts at conciliation 
to the last, were actually rooted out." 

" What shape then did the conciliation you 
speak of, master, assume ? In what repre- 
i^ntation of the deity is Buddha, or Adi" 
Buddha, now to be traced ? " 

**In the character of Mahadeva. The 
name is that of a Brahman deity, but under 
that disguise the god of the Buddhas takes 
precedence in the triune co-equality of 
Brihmanism." 

"How so? Is not Mahddeva generally 
represented as a free-liver, the associate of 
drunkards, and the celebrator of the Tdntnc 
orgies? What has he in common with 
Buddha ? " 
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" Ah, my friend, the representation you 
refer to is that given of him by those who did 
not accept the idea of importing him into the 
triad. But the more correct description 
given of him is that of an ascetic, as Buddha 
was, practising severe mortifications, and 
teaching them, as Buddha did." 

"These different descriptions are very 
conflicting, Mohdsoy. Like Mahddeva, his 
wife, Parvati, also has two distinct phases of 
character, one a very amiable one, which 
represents her as the type of beauty and 
gentleness, under the names of Uma and 
Gauri; the other a wild and fierce one, as 
exhibited in the characters of Doorgd, KdU, 
Bhairavi, and Chamundi. I do not see what 
good end such contradictions were intended 
to secure." 

" Keflect, and you will understand it, for 
it is by no means very difficult to understand. 
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The world, as we find it, is not so full of 
amiability and goodness that it would hava 
been content with the characters of Umd and 
Gauri only. There are stronger and wilder 
natures in it to break in, and to initiate these 
in religion is as needful as to initiate others. 
0, my brother, the stupendous whole which 
the Shdstras represent is as perfect as 
human wisdom, based on divine teaching, 
could have made it. It was designed not 
only for this world, but for the worlds beyond 
it — alike for Bhu, Bhur, and Swar — the 
earth, intermediate space, and the heavens. 
How could it be of other character then 
than what it actually bears ?" 

"Then the real object in enjoining a 
divergent mythology, master, was, I under- 
stand you to assert, the bringing in of all 
sorts of recruits for religious enlistment, to 
leave them afterwards to grope out their 
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way to truth in tli6 best mantier tbey 
might ? " 

" Exactly so, my brother. Mythology hafi^ 
a persuasiveness that renders it of essential 
help to all natures alike at the starting point, 
that is, for the commencement of inquiry and 
action. After that we have reason and 
reflection to lead us to the goal.'* 

"Which we could not possibly begin 
with ? " 

" No, certainly not. We see, hear, smell, 
taste, and feel long before we commence to 
think. Could we commence with thinking, 
to see, hear, and feel afterwards? The 
tranquillising effect of a panoramic system, 
like that of the PurdnSy is indeed absolutely 
necessary for arousing the powers of refldC* 
tion; and the way in which the ShdstroB 
have worked it out is not only faultless, but 
simply marvellous." 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE NEW AEEIVAL. 

The religious discourses were continuous 
and many, though we may not refer to all of 
them here lest we should be getting behind- 
hand with our story. They were always 
impressive and edifying; and the Sunydsi 
began now for the first time to understand 
why he had not hitherto understood the drift 
of the Shdstras aright. He yearned for 
more and more information, as doubt after 
doubt was removed from his mind, and there 
was no subject almost that did not come 
thus to be scrutinised and lectured upon. 

" I fear, Mdhdsoy^^ observed the Sunydsi 
one morning, " I fear I am wearying you 
with my objections and interrogations ;. but I 
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want to learn, and you are able to teach, and 
that is my apology for troubling you.'* 

The teacher smiled. 

"Do I look as wearied, my friend, in 
answering you that you say you trouble me ? 
Believe me that nothing gives me such 
hearty pleasure as to afford to others what- 
ever instruction I may be able to impart. 
Should we not help each other with our 
knowledge ? How else is knowledge to be 
acquired ? " 

" Well, master, I would beg of you then 
to explain to me the duties of a Brahman, as 
enjoined by Achdr and Byabahdr^ as distinct 
from the requirements of religion and philo* 
sophy. I am a Brahman of the highest clas& 
by birth, but have led such a vagrant life 
from my youth that I have had little leisure 
to learn the duties required of me, and am 
really anxious now to make up for lost time.'* 
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"The duties of a Brahman," replied the 
Paramhangsay " are to bathe daily, offer obla- 
tions of water to the gods, holy sages, and 
departed ancestors, feed the sacred fire with 
fuel, and read the Veds^ Purdns, and Itthdses. 
I suppose you have not been able to practise 
the last duty in particular very assiduously, 
but of course you know the Gdyatri and 
repeat it: — Tat Sdvitra varayam bhargo 
devasya dhimdhiy dhiuo yo vdh prachodayat 9 ** 

** Yes, I repeat the prayer daily, both at 
sunrise and sunset, but beyond that my 
knowledge is very limited. I am certainly 
not well versed in the Veds^ and I hardly 
know the Purdns better." 

" If you know your Gdyatri well you know 
everything, for that is the cardinal doctrine 
alike of the Veds and the Purdns. But you 
should repeat the prayer at the three 
Sandhyas of sunrise, noon, and sunset, not at 

YOL. II. N 
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two only, as you say you do ; for three, as I 
have explained before, is a mystic and saored 
number, and imparts sacred ness even to the 
Qdyatri. Many repeat the prayer with a 
Japamdlldy ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred 
and eight times ; but all have not time to do 
so, nor is it very imperatively required, 
Kemember your Maker thrice daily and you 
do so thirty-three times and thirty-three 
million times, for three, thirty-three,, and 
thirty-three millions are numbers reciprocally 
represen table." 

** Is there anything besides the repetition 
of the Odyatri that is required of us with 
equal emphasis ? " 

" Tes, abstinence — abstinence from pride, 
sensuality, falsehood, and impurity of all 
kinds. But this is the requirement rather of 
philosophy and religion, than of Achdr and 
Bydbahdr, and as such is more imperative 
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even than the other duties I have alluded 
to." 

" O, master ! If abstinence be so essential 
a qualification of Brahmanhood, who is a 
Brahman in reality ? " 

" Who, indeed ! We are Brahmans' by 
birth ; we observe the purificatory rites of 
Upanaydna, Karnavedha^ and the rest; but 
the sacrifice of the heart, which is so par- 
ticularly required of us, how few are able or 
assiduous to render? The Upanaydna we 
accept by investiture with a sacred thread, 
and we display the thread over our shoulders 
and hang it out diagonally across our bodiesw 
The Brahman wears a cotton thread, the 
Kshetriya one made of hemp, the Vaisya one- 
made of wool. But the thread is in every 
case but a token only of regeneration ; the 
regeneration itself must be of the mind." 

" But are there not sacrifices particularly 
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enjoined whereby to make up for our short-^ 
comings in this as in other respects ? '' 

" Of course there are. But the real 
sacrifice required is still that of the heart, for 
which life is the only adequate substitute, on. 
the principle that, having been unable to 
train the heart aright, we surrender to our 
Maker the existence that was given to us in 
trust." 

" How so, Mohdsoy ? Are not sacrifices of 
animals expressly enjoined by the Skdstrasy 
and enumerated ? " 

" Yes, but only as partial substitutes at 
best. Originally life sacrifices were human 
only, and the text says emphatically — ^ Since 
I cannot purify my heart, God, suffer me 
to surrender my life to you.* The Veds 
explain in addition that the sacrifice of the- 
horse was substituted for that of man, of the^ 
buffalo for that of the horse, of the sheep for 
that of the buffalo^ and of the goat for that 
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of the sheep— only because the personal 
sacrifice of the man himself would close the 
door of repentance and salvation." 

" Then what is the virtue of a sacrifice as 
it is now made? To what extent does it 
benefit us ? " 

" The animal sacrificed is, by the force of 
the Mantras recited, identified with the 
sinner who offers him ; and this self-sacrifice 
by proxy is held to be a sufficient expiation 
for the sins already committed by him. The 
prayer chanted over the sacrifice says ex- 
pressly — * Whatever sins I have committed, 
sleeping, or waking, knowing or unknowing, 
thou art offered to expiate for it.' But it 
does not purify the heart, nor put a stop to 
the further commission of sins." 

"It is a gain, however, so far as it goes, 
for it is desirable, of course, to be cleansed of 
the past, that is, if we are certified that we 
are really cleansed by the process," 
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*^ It is SO stated in the Shdstf'os, and miist 
ibe so. But ,tbe course yet more positively 
enjoined is the sacrifice of the heart, for 
flanctification only can make the cure com- 
plete. He is a Brahman who knows Bruhmu^ 
and to know him it is not enoiigh io get 
cleansed of the past, but to remaiii cle«.nsed 
ior ever." 

'** That is a state which must be especially 
bard to attain ? " 

" It has to be attained though^ for there i^ 
no by-path in morals, as some authorities 
have taken so much pains to inculcate. The 
straight path is not merely the best but also 
the only path to go by." 

" Where to, master ? What is the objeqt 
of the purity you so forcibly enjoin ? If we 
must be thoroughly sanctified, wherefore 
wmst we be so ? " 

"That the highest and final end, the 
ultimate purpose for which we were create^^ 
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might be accomplished. A clear conception 
of that end, and of the way to it, is possible 
only to the pure." 

" Then what is that end or purpose, so far 
as the great master-minds of the world have 
yet been able to make out ? " 

^* Ah, different thinkers have given very 
different names to it, my brother, just as 
different sages have given different names, 
even to the deity. Some have called the 
purpose * thought ; ' others, * life,* * real 
life ; ' others, * happiness ; ' others, * the know- 
ledge of the unknowable ; ' others, ^ absorption 
into the highest.' I would simply name it 
' emancipation * with the Buddhas, and hold 
emancipation and absorption to be the same." 

"And this emancipation you hold to be 
attainable by purity alone? " 

"By purity and knowledge together, 
brother; it can have no other base." 

" Ah, master, the doctrine you lay down is 
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certainly beautiful, very beautiful indeed ! 
But if purity be so essential to the attain- 
ment of tbe end, who will, who can be held 
worthy of it ? " 

**The whole human race, I hope," an- 
swered the ParamJiangsa^ with a smile of 
ineffable gratification. " If not in this life, 
in the next, or in the next after that, or later 
yet, and later still. The point to reach 
cannot bo shortened to suit the convenience 
of anyone. We have to run up to it, and 
must do so. But I sincerely believe that as 
many opportunities will be given to us to try 
the race as we may possibly require, since 
the Greatest and Holiest could not possibly 
have made us in vain." 

At this moment a third person glided 
softly and unexpectedly into the hut, and, 
approaching the speakers, stood motionless 
before them like a ghost. 
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*' 0, Monohur ! '* exclaimed the Sunydsi^ 
perceiving who the intruder was, "there is 
trouble in your eye, and your body has 
wasted down to a skeleton. Sad, very sad, 
must have been your reception at home to 
bring you down to this condition. But you 
need not speak of it to me. I did not very 
strongly dissuade you from going, for I had 
not the heart to do so ; but I knew well all 
that you have learnt since. Sit down and 
listen to the instructions of this blessed man, 
and they will strengthen your heart and 
qualify it for its further struggles with 
life.'' 

The answer of Monohur was a low heart- 
broken wail, and he sat down with an effort, 
as if in pain. The wildness and vivacity of 
his youth were gone, and his face was 
furrowed and wrinkled over with care. 

" Is this any relation of yours ? " asked 
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the Pararrihangsa of Bissonath, turning his 
eyes towards Monohur. 

" Mj pupil and my friend." 

" He seems sadly distressed. What is it 
that weighs so heavily on him ? " 

" The loss of a most loving mother ; and 
his grief is all the greater that he was not at 
her side when she died. Hp had fled away 
from her at my instigation, and was not able 
to see her afterwards." 

" That is a great grief indeed/' said the sage,. 
" a grief for which there is no antidote but 
Gh/dn and Bhakti. You can see her again in 
the future, my son, if you deserve to do so.** 

" I have seen her in the present, father,, 
.though not in the flesh." 

The Sunydsi looked at his friend stead- 
fastly as if he doubted his sanity, while the 
Paramhangsa kindly asked him to open his 
aaaind freely to him, and to tell him what ho 
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bad Been : " For it may be that I shall be 
able, under Providence, :to apply the fitting 
fiolace to your wounds." 

The kindness of the old man could not be 
resisted, and both he and the Sunydsi heard 
with surprise the revelations that were 
made. 

" Can such things be, or are they mere 
vagaries of a diseased brain?" asked the 
Sunydsi., addressing the Paramhangsa. ^ 

" It is quite possible for such things to be, 
and I believe I understand the meaning of the 
flights which this youth has witnessed. As 
there was an epidemic prevailing in the land 
ftt \tbe time of the lady's death, and as her 
eon was not present on the spot, :the funeral 
rites of the deceased were perhaps not very 
carefully performed, and the preta, or 
departed spirit, cannot obtain gatiy or pro- 
gress onwards, till those rites have been com- 
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pleted. The greatest service that you cau 
now render to your deceased parent, there- 
fore, my son, is to proceed straight to Gaya 
and perform the several rites there afresh, 
which will emancipate her spirit from the 
influence of this world, and speed it on to the 
intermediate stages of bliss, if not to ultimate 
redemption." 

" 0, Babajee I my friend, my guardian ! " 
exclaimed Monohur, the tears gathering in 
his eyes, " do you hear what the great 
teacher eo joins? " 

" I do," said the 8unydsi\ " and am quite 
ready to accompany you." 

And the very next day they left the Tole 
with the rising sun, and took the road to 
Oaya. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE jAl eAjIh op buedwIn. 

The first place where our travellers halted^^ 
after leaving Satgaon, was G-hol Ghat, the 
southern extremity of Hooghly, where the 
Portuguese established themselves after 
the decay of Satgaon as a commercial port. 
The point indicates an eddy in the Hooghly 
river of much force and magnitude, close 
against which on the bank stood at one time 
a fortress built by Sampraya, the Portuguese 
General, the vestiges of which are still 
visible in the bed of the stream. It was 
here that Monohur and the Sunydsi rested to 
decide on the route to be followed by them 
from that point. 

•* The floods have been heavy here, Mono- 
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hur/* remarked the Sunydsi^ *^and a con- 
siderable portion of the great Trunk Road 
has, I fear, been cut up. It will not be 
practicable,, therefore, for us to follow up 
that line. We had better go hence to Burd- 
w&n, and from that place via, Deogurli ta 
Oayjt." 

" I have no wish in the matter, but yours, 
Babajee ; you understand these things so 
much better than I do." 

They accordingly started again the follow- 
ing day, making straight up for Burdwan, 
the mind of Monohur depressed by a despon* 
dency which he could not shake off; and, 
though the Sunydst was untiring in bis 
efforts to divert him, and even recapitulated 
for his edification many of the learned dis- 
courses and disputations he had listened to 
at Satgaon, he was not very successful in 
reanimating him till the town of Burdwdn 
was reached. 
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** You must not be angry with me, Mono- 
liur, but we are approaching a large and busy 
€ity, and you should not look so strange here 
as you do now, for people are sure to take 
note of it and misunderstand us.'* 

^*Ah, am I really looking very strange, 
Babajee ? How should I look then ? Why 
don't you instruct me ? " 

** Resume as much of your former spirits, 
my son, as you can. We are bound on a 
pilgrimage ; a sad one to be sure, but still 
we must bear up like other pilgrims, to avoid 
misconstruction/^ 

There was no answer to this from Mono- 
hur but a sigh, and his pale face continued 
yet to bear its settled expression of deep 
pain. The city of Burdwan was reached in 
this state, just at the time when it may be 
said to have been in a, furor, on account of a 
celebrated Tichbome case which convulsed 
Bengal in 1838 j and the Sunydsi was now 
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able to apply his hoisting-up lever more 
successfully than before. 

" What is the excitement here for ? " asked: 
Monohur of his companion. " People appear 
everywhere to be divided into clamorous 
gatherings, eagerly discussing some impor- 
tant matter with violent gesticulations." 

" 0, a great trial is coming on here to- 
morrow or the day after, which we might 
wait to see decided without detriment to our 
particular business. It cannot detain us 
beyond a few short days, and I really think 
you would like to know all about it, for it is a 
matter of much importance to Zemindars 
generally." 

Monohur wished to resist the temptation 
thus adroitly thrown out to him, but waa 
unable to do so ; for though he was terribly 
out of sorts yet, the Sunydsi had succeeded 
in exciting his curiosity. 
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** What is the case about, Babajee ? " 

** Why, a certain person pretends that he 
is the veritable Rajah of Burdwan, while 
another, who holds the estates at present, 
denies his pretension in toto. The whole 
story is so marvellous that it is worth stay- 
ing here to ascertain how the contest may be 
authoritatively determined." 

" I would have preferred to push on with- 
out stopping," said Monohur. "But if it 
does not delay us much to hear out the case 
on the spot, I would certainly not think of 
opposing your wishes in the matter. What 
are the heads of the story, Babajee. Can 
jou tell ? " 

** 0, the story is this : The Burdwan 
&mily, you know, is a very old one, much 
older than your own. It was founded by 
one Aboo Eai, who pretended to be a Kshe- 
triyd by caste, though the people who knew 
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him best preferred to recognise him as a 
Ohuttree only. This man held a petty office 
in Burdwan, under the fouzddr of the day, 
some two hundred years ago, which enabled 
his son, Baboo Rai, to acquire three estates 
in the district, including Pergunnah Burd- 
wan. The times were unsettled, and a sub- 
sequent successor, whose character was nearly 
akin to that of a dacoit, was able to wrest 
from his neighbours, the Eajahs of Chunder* 
kona and Ghatal, the estates which had 
belonged to them ; and, the example being 
followed by other successors, several other 
estates, such as Tarkessur, Mundulghat, etc., 
were acquired, the final result being that the 
Burdwan Bdj became the largest Zeminddry 
in Bengal. It became so unwieldy, in fact^ 
that it began afterwards to be mismanaged, 
which led to portions of it being lost by 
Bales, such, namely, as were acquired by the 
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liousea of Singore, Bhastard, Jonai, and 
Telinipara. To prevent further disruption, 
Edjah Tej Chunder introduced the putnee 
fiystem, by which the lands were subdivided 
and given away in perpetual leases, which 
secured to the original Zemindar a fixed 
profit without the risk of any loss at all." 

"This is a wearisome account, Babdjee, 
and not by any means very instructive to 
me. 

" Ah, I am coming very quickly, my son, 
to the strange portion of the story, which I 
am sure you will listen to with interest. The 
Rajah Tej Chunder, that I was speaking of, 
who took so much pains to keep the Zemin- 
d£ry intact, had no son to succeed him. His 
only son, Pratdpa Chunder, died in his 
life-time, upon which he adopted a son, 
named Mahatab Chdnd, the son of one Faran 
B&fooo, a relative. Accordingly, on Tej 
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Ohunder s death, the Zemindary was assumed 
by Mahatab Ohand as legal heir of the 
deceased, and he has continued in possession 
of it to the present time. The pretence of 
the claimant, who has now come forward, is 
that he is the identical Pratapa Chunder, the 
son of Tej Chunder, who was reported to 
have died." 

" How is that possible, Babajee? I mean 
how could there be any doubt in the matter 
of Pratapa Chunder s death? Surely the 
death of the heir of such an estate could not 
but have been known to all Burdwan at the 
time it occurred." 

** And so it was ; but the story now 
urged by the claimant is most curious on 
that very point, and not very improbable 
either, all things considered. He asserts 
that, as Paran Baboo possessed the ear of his 
father, the machinations of the former so 
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prejudiced the latter against him that his life 
was made very unpleasant to him, and that 
some attempts having also been made by 
Paran Baboo to carry him off by poison, he 
was compelled to keep as much aloof from 
Burdwan as he could. He accordingly 
passed much of his time in Calcutta, and at 
Chinsurah, where, falling into bad company, 
he led a life of riot and dissipation, abandon- 
ing religion and the austerities of caste, and 
finally crowned the catalogue of his iniquities 
by the commission of a particularly heinous 
crime." 

" Well ? " 

" Subsequently the young man repented, 
and so sincerely that society had no charms 
for him, and he lived almost alone by him- 
self, brooding over his follies and crimes. At 
this stage it was suggested to him that he 
might expiate his wickedness by atoning for 
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it in sucli manner as the Shdstras prescribe ; 
and, on consulting the oracles of Hinduism^ 
an incognito pilgrimage for fourteen years was 
recommended to him, which he decided on 
performing. 

" * Tou must be mad to think of adopting 
Buch a suggestion,' observed several of hig 
former companions, with a view to dissuade 
him from leaving them. 

" * I would be mad indeed,' was his reply, 
• if I did not adopt it. There is nothing on 
the earth that I care to live for now if I may 
not get cleansed of my crimes.* 

" He was afraid, however, lest his father 
should not assent to ^uch a prolonged 
absence from home as the pilgrimage involved, 
and also that Paran Bdboo might attempt to 
take his life if able to follow him in his 
flight, and he resolved therefore to carry out 
his intent without taking anyone into his 
confidence, in such manner as would avert 
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suspicion, and, at the same time, shield him 
from the antipathy of his enemy. To this 
end he feigned a mortal sickness, was con- 
veyed to Ambika Culna, the family burning- 
ghat, and, affecting to be dying, had himself 
placed on the verge of the Hooghly, when he 
conjured the people about him to withdraw, 
that he might offer up his soul to his Maker 
by unreservedly confessing all his iniquities. 
He had two friends, he says, to help him at 
this strait, one of whom got a boat for him, 
which was kept waiting in the middle of the 
stream, while the other gave him notice of the 
arrangement. He then threw himself into 
the river, and, being a bold swimmer, dived 
across to the boat, which instantly set out 
for Dacca." 

** Ah, he must have been a daring blade 
indeed if he was really able to make such an 
escape as that. Well, what followed ? " 

** Prom Dacca Pratapa Ohunder went to 
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wash himself at Barni, the conjQuence of the 
Gunga and the Brahmapootra, where we 
have bathed, and, having ascertained that 
there was no pursuit after him, he continued 
his pilgrimage to many distant shrines in 
different directions, visiting even the Punjdb 
and Cashmere." 

" Well ? " 

" Having finally completed, the course of 
travelling dictated by his remorse, Pratapa 
Chunder returned to Burdwan after the 
lapse of some twenty years, but only to find 
that his father was dead, and that the Raj 
had been assumed by the son of Paran Bdboo ; 
and he is fighting out stoutly now to recover 
his own." 

" His story is a very circumstantial one, and 
ought to be supported by very circumstantial 
evidence. If he escaped from Culna by 
diving into the river, how came it to be 
believed at the time that he had died ? " 
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" He explains it by stating that as soon as 
Paran Baboo came to know of his escape he 
procured a dead body and had it burnt on the 
jriver-side with great ceremony as that of the 
Rajah's son, which deceived Tej Chunder 
and all others, and cut off the ground under 
Pratapa." 

" There must have been many witnesses of 
the cremation, and all of them could not 
have been Parau Baboo's people. Did 
nobody get an inkling of the deception 
practised by the Baboo ? " 

"There was a crowd of witnesses of 
oourse, but they either had no means of 
knowing that it was another body that was 
being burnt, or were persons interested in up- 
holding the deception that was practised." 

" Do you believe the claimant's story your- 
self, Babajee ? " 

** I am rather disposed to do so, but should 
like to hear all that they may have to urge in 
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Court on either side. The best part of the evi- 
dence ought to be forthcoming at the trial." 

They were both present at the trial, but 
were rather disappointed at the proofs which 
were offered, which consisted simply of 
deliberate swearing on one side, opposed by 
equally deliberate swearing on the other. On 
this evidence the Court held that the claim 
was not substantiated, and the claimant was 
punished for false personation. 

" How false^ when no attempt has been 
made to establish that he is other than what 
he professes to be ? " observed the Sunydsi^ 
turning towards Monohur, in a dissatisfied 
tone. "His identity with one Kristo Lall 
Brahmacharee was repeatedly asserted. Why 
was it not proved by the testimony of sucb 
people as may happen to know the Brahma- 
chdree best ? '* 

" Because no one was willing perhaps to 
come and peach upon a poor devil already 
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pushed to the verge of the precipice on which 
he stood/' 

" No, no ; it is not that at all/* said the 
Sunydsiy looking verj wise. " There has 
been a great failure of justice here, mj son, 
and I am afraid it is the long purse of the oc- 
cupant Kajah that has given him the victory." 

This set Monohur a thinking on the 
subject again, the result of which was the 
germination of new fears. 

^* I am afraid, Babajee, that there is in thi^ 
case an unfortunate resemblance to mine,'^ 
said he at last. " Here have I been wander- 
ing hither and thither unknown to the 
world, like Pratapa, and who knows but that 
somebody else may not have meanwhile 
appropriated my estates to himself? " 

*^ Ah, that is not possible as regards your- 
self, my son. Tour estates are in very safe 
keeping, namely, in that of my brother, th^ 
priest of Naggesur Mahadeva, at Bona Ghdt.'*^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BTJNi.TH, OB DBOGURH. 

"** Let us proceed quickly now to Gaya/' said 
Monoliur; " we have lost much time, some- 
what unprofitably I think, at this place." 

The Sunydsi did not contradict his com- 
panion, nor look offended, 

" I have just received intelligence," said 
he, ** that the road through Deogurh is now 
practicable, and we need stop nowhere on it 
till we come to that place, which is about 
half-way from this to Gaya." 

" Will it be necessary to stay for any time 
-at Deogurh itself? " 

** No, certainly not. The spot is a pretty 
one, one of the prettiest in all Bengal ; but 
there is nothing in it that need detain us 
beyond a single night." 
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Deogurh, or Byjnath, is situated in the 
extreme north-west comer of the district of 
Beerbhoom, and is mainly remarkable for a 
group of handsome temples and a small 
pellucid lake, which are visited by Hindu 
pilgrims from all parts of India, and espe- 
cially from Rajpootana and the countries 
adjacent to it. The resort of pilgrims to it 
from Lower Bengal is also great, chiefly 
because the site lies almost on the direct road 
from Calcutta to Benares ; but this road was 
at times so infested with robbers, and the 
annoyance caused to the pilgrims thereby 
was so great, that the Government had to 
interfere to make it passable. This led to 
the appointment of Ohdtwdls^ or guardians of 
the passes, who were no other than the 
robbers themselves, made merry on finding 
that, instead of being punished for their mis- 
behaviour, they were endowed with gifts of 
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rent-free land, for the performance of a duty 
which only meant the compounding of 
violence by the levy of a fixed black-maiL 
The exaction, however, was never complained 
of by the pilgrims, who were delighted with 
the safety it ensured ; and Monohur and the 
Sunydsi proceeded on their journey without 
experiencing any trouble or inconvenienqe, 
and more easily, in fact, than the latter had 
expected. 

" The road is very solitary, Babajee, but 
the rocky scenery around us is quite charm- 
ing to look at." 

'* Yes, it is an easy and agreeable enough 
road now," said the Sunydsi; " but I know 
of times when it was otherwise, wheu 
travellers shivered at the sight of those very 
rocks which appear to be so pleasing to 
you." 

^^ Ah, I have heard that these barren 
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passes used to be guarded by monsters in 
the past, though there is nothing here to 
frighten us at present, except yon crouching 
toll-gatherer, who is waiting there, I suppose, 
for the fee." 

The Sunydsi looked towards the figure to 
which his attention was drawn. 

" That is the GhdtwdVs man to be sure," 
45aid he, " and if you remove the covering 
from his head you will find in him the 
identical monster who illustrated the stories 
of old. But the fiends have no longer as 
much liberty as they had before, and, this 
pittance paid, we have nothing more to fear 
irom them, though there is no doubt that 
they would have crushed us against yon 
jagged stones before allowing us to pass by 
them so easily, if they could have had their 
own way yet/' 

As he spoke these words he dropped the 
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usual pass-rate into the hands of the- 
Pdhdridhf who scarcely moved from his post 
to receive the money. Monohur had a good 
steadfast look at the man, and was not 
indisposed to admire his well-knit frame, but 
his attention was sharply drawn away from 
him in another direction. 

" We see something before us now at a 
distance, Babajee, don't we? Somethings 
like buildings with spiry summits mingling^ 
with the skies ? " 

" Your eyes are younger, my son, and see 
further than mine. But I think I perceive 
now what you refer to. They are the cluster 
of temples which have made their site sa 
famous." 

" Yes, the temples indeed I " exclaimed 
Monohur; "and they could not look finer 
than they do now. I quite enjoy the sight 
from this distance, Babajee. They all seem 
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to be very handsome edifices, but the great 
temple in the middle looks by far the 
best." 

The temples at Deogurh are twenty-two in 
number, all surrounded by a wall enclosing 
an extensive court-yard paved with reddish 
stones. The great temple, which had par- 
ticularly arrested Monohurs attention, has 
the reputation of having been built by one 
Poorun Mul, a Rajah of Gidhaur, who also 
established a Meld, yet held at the place at 
the time of the Holi festival, which lasts for 
eight days. 

" I thought you had got tired with every- 
thing, Monohur," observed the Sunydsi, who 
had scarcely yet forgotten his companion's 
condemnation of their short stay at Burdwan, 
" and am glad indeed to find that you are 
pleased with the sight now before you." 

** 0, father, I am still very anxious to push 

VOL. II. p 
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on to Gaya quickly, but cannot help regard- 
ing our arrival here at this moment as some- 
what of a coincidence. The place is a 
peculiarly sweet one, and very well adapted, 
I think, for the rest we absolutely require to 
recover from our weariness. To look at yon 
buildings illuminated by the afternoon sun- 
light is in itself a reviving sight to me." 

"Yes, a night's rest here, Monohur, is 
certainly necessary for us, nor will it delay 
our journey in the least. But we must leave 
the place to morrow at dawn, so you had 
better make the best of the daylight yet 
remaining by inspecting everything that has 
to be seen.'* 

Baidanath is a name of Mahddeva, and the 

place is so called after him ; but the local 

tradition in regard to the name which 

Monohur learnt was different. He had 
scarcely entered the stone porch, which leads 
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to the temple-yard, when lie was met by a 
priest with silver locks, who, pleased with 
his frank, wondering countenance, offered to 
show him over the place. 

" Whence come you, my son ? And whither 
are you going ? " 

"0, father, we come from Satgaon, via 
Burdwdn, and are going to Gaya.'* 

"Tour stay here then must be of the 
briefest, I fancy, for people bound to Gay^ 
have mostly a painful duty to discharge, 
and can scarcely wish to rest anywhere on 
the journey." 

" That is exactly our case, MoMsoj/, and 
we leave this place early to-morrow.'' 

" Then come along with me now, my son. 
There is enough of the day yet to walk over 
the sacred precincts. I divined your errand 
here at once, and have come forward to help 

you." 
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The face of Monohur was lighted with a 
transient gleam of joy, and, accepting the 
offer of the old man with thankfulness, he 
followed his footsteps with alacrity, carefully 
criticising the beauty of each edifice to 
which his attention was drawn. 

All the temples were found to be more or 
less old, but they were very massively built, 
and had quite a holy look ; and several of 
them had large stone figures cut on them, 
which were particularly striking. The 
terrace on which the temples stood was 
surrounded by ponderous moss-grown balus- 
trades on three sides, and at each angle of it 
was a broad flight of steps leading down to a 
second terrace with sloping green banks that 
melted into the turf on the lawn. Something 
more than an hour was spent in walking 
over the entire area, and, though every 
temple was visited and minutely looked into, 
JMonohur was yet sorry when it grew dark. 
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** Is there no story, father, connected with 
the erection of these edifices, or the establish- 
ment of the shrine ? '' asked he now of the 
priest. **By whom was the site chosen? 
By whom built upon ? ** 

"Ah, the story ! Every pilgrim takes the 
greatest interest in that, and is eager to hear 
it retold, though it is nothing but a mere 
story after all. I cannot vouch for the truth 
of it, my son ; nay, I may say that I take it 
for a tale only. But I shall tell it to you 
willingly since you so earnestly wish to hear 
it.'* 

" Yes, father, I do ; and I shall listen to 
jour narrative with great interest." 

" It is this then, my son — 

"They say that there was once a rich 
-Gwdld in this place, named Byjoo, who had 
a supreme contempt for the Brahman 
'Character, which, he held, was a mere com- 
pound of idleness, profligacy^ and falsehood. 
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He made a point therefore to insult and 
maltreat the class. 

•* * Art thou mad, Byjoo, that thou darest 
to rise up against us ? ' remonstrated the 
men who were thus persecuted by him. 
* Knowest thou not that he that ill-uses a 
Brahman is no better than an infidel ? ' 

" * I know more than that, surely/ replied 
Byjoo. *I know that ye are Brahmans in 
nothing but in name ; that ye are bloodthirsty 
robbers and thieves, the seducers of youth 
and innocence, impostors and hypocrites ; 
and shall I not do the duty I owe to my 
Maker by driving ye out of this place ? * 

" * monster of ingratitude, what impiety 
art thou speaking? Are we not God's 
vicegerents on the earth, and shall a low 
bom Qwdld abuse us with impunity ? ' 

** * What, ye foul-mouthed villains ! dare 
ye apeak of yourselves and the deity in the- 
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same breath, and shall I not sweep ye out 
of the country with the besom and the 
broom ? ' 

" And he actually did so persecute them 
that they had no safety except in flight. 
They did not retire, however, without 
attempting to raise the people against him. 

" * Will ye acknowledge such an infidel as 
your chief ? ' asked they of the Gwdlds. 

" But their appeal elicited no such response 
as they had wished to evoke. 

" * Yes,' answered the Gwdlds. * He is as 
worthy a chief as any we could wish for. It 
is not for us to judge between you and him.' 

** A short time after a number of Byjoo's 
cows having strayed into the jungle Byjoo 
was obliged to go out in search of them. It 
was a sultry, drowsy evening, and he went 
with a rod upon his shoulder to drive the 
cows home. He had scarcely entered the 
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outskirts of the jungle, however, when he 
was startled to see a stranger approaching 
him — a white-coloured being, dressed exactly 
as Mahadeva is exhibited, and having all the 
emblems of that deity about him. 

" * Whither bound, Byjoo ? ' asked this 
individual of the Gwdld. 

" * To search for my cows/ 

" * 0, I shall help you to find them. Stay 
here with me, and they will come to you ; ' 
and the words had scarcely passed forth but 
the cows began to come in from every 
direction. 

" ' Who are you, lord ? ' asked the Owdld 
o£ the appearance in dismay. 

** * Don't you recognise me by my habit, 
Byjoo? I am Mahadeva, whom the Brdh- 
mans you despise affect to adore.' 

" ' Ah, have I done wrong then in persecut- 
ing and punishing them ? 0, give me time, 
lord, to repent if I have sinned against you I * 
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** ' No, Byjoo, no. Thou hast not sinned 
against me. Be not af eared, for I am 
neither rigorous nor revengeful, except 
towards those who practise iniquity. Far 
from being offended, I have been much 
pleased with thy treatment of my Sabdits^ for 
they are really as despicable in character as 
you take them to be, and they bring dis- 
credit on my name. Thrash them out of the 
country therefore, Byjoo, and get me a new 
set, and I shall set up thy name higher than 
all thy wealth may.' 

" Byjoo did as he was told. The Sabdits of 
the god were ignominiously expelled from the 
country and a new set brought in ; and from 
that day Byjoo had the august addition of 
* Nath ' or * Lord ' attached to his name." 

" I suppose the place rose into note under 
the regime thus introduced? " 

" Yes, the fame of the story went forth far 
^nd wide, and merchants, and rdjaha^ and 
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priests vied with each other in establishing 
the sanctity of a site where Mahadeva had 
personally appeared, and in beautifying it 
with the temples you have seen." 

" Are they all dedicated to the worship of 
Mahadeva then ? " 

" All, with the exception of the last three 
we went to, which are dedicated to Tripoora 
Soondari, the wife of the deity." 

Monohur had a good sound sleep that 
night at Byjnath, but it was nevertheless full 
of dreams. He saw the shade of Byjoo- 
again and again ; he saw his cows also ; but 
the all-engrossing vision of the night was 
that of Mahadeva, who appeared to b© 
smiling as propitiously on the sleeper as he 
had done on Byjoo in the tale. It was with 
great alacrity therefore that Monohur got up 
next morning on being summoned by the- 
Sunydsi to resume their journey. 



i . 



CHAPTER XV. 



AT GATA. 



A PILGRIM to Gaya sets out for the purpose 
of freeing his ancestors from purgatory, and 
for procuring their admission into heaven^ 
and before starting from home has to shave 
his head and face and make presents to the 
Brahmans. This Monohur had not done, for 
the idea of starting for Gaya did not originate 
at Bona Ghat but at Satgaon, which was not 
his native village; but, as Byjnath was a 
sacred place, the Sunydsi and the temple 
priests were quite in accord in recommend*^ 
ing the omission being now rectified. 

" What am I to do then ? What is the 
course to pursue ? " 

" Shave yourself within the sacred en- 
closure here, my son, give what presents yoa 
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choose to the Brahmans and the poor, and 
call upon the souls of your ancestors, and 
especially on the soul of your mother, to 
accompany you on your journey." 

Monohur did as he was directed, the last 
act with streaming eyes; and he was 
fervently blessed by the silver-headed priest 
who had conducted him over the temple 
grounds, and was assured that the pre- 
liminaries had all been carefully gone 
through. 

" You have sad memories to disturb you, 
my son," said the old man with much tender- 
ness, after having observed his grief ; " but 
the sense of pain that weighs you down so 
heavily at present will, I am sure, be muck 
allayed when your mission at Gaya is over. 
Do you know anyone there to go to ? If not, 
I shall give you a note to an old Tole mate of 
mine, named Lakshmi Narayn Pundit, who 
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will be glad to see that you are not incon- 
venienced there in any way, nor imposed 
upon/* 

This was a desirable arrangement, for 
the Gayawal Brahmans have at all times 
retained a name for unfairness and deceit;, 
and Monohur thankfully received the billet 
that was given to him. 

" Is there anything more to do here or on 
the road, Mohdsoy ? '* 

" No, my son. You have only to transport 
yourself now, as quickly as you may, to the 
abode of my friend." 

The city of Gaya stands on the Phalgoo, 
some sixty miles to the south-west of Patna.. 
The site is picturesque and hilly, but was not 
easily accessible till the recent opening of the 
railway to it. Our pilgrims had a hard time 
of it in their day ; but they were accustomed 
to all sorts of privations, and it boots not tov 
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describe how the place was eventually reached 
by them. The name of Pundit Lakshmi 
Narayn was one of great celebrity there, and 
no difficulty was experienced in finding him 
out. He was an old man himself, but still 
very attentive to strangers ; and he received 
Monohur and the Sunydsi with great pleasure 
and cordiality, and made all the arrange- 
ments necessary for accommodating them 
comfortably, and for carrying them through 
their course of devotions. 

** There is one thing that troubles me," said 
he, " namely this, that I am too imbecile to 
help you through your work personally. But 
I shall find a good Gayawal to attend on 
you, and you may depend on his directions as 
safely as on mine." 

The Gayawal selected came shortly after, 
and he certainly seemed to be an honest 
man — as honest as a Gayawdl Brahman cau 
well be. 
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" I am at your service, my son," said lie to 
Itfonohur. " But you have first to decide 
how many tirthas you will visit ; for some 
visit one only, others two, others thirty-eight, 
and others again all the forty-five that exist/' 

" Well, since I am here I shall visit the 
whole of them," said Monohur ; " but I 
would first of all perform my mother's 
^hrdd wherever it has to be made." 

•* You must do that on the banks of the 
Phalgoo," replied the Gayawal, " and then 
go on visiting the several tirthas in regular 
order, depositing at each of them a pinda^ 
or ball of rice, for the acceptance of your 
parent, while I shall recite the usual prayers 
over the offerings on your behalf." 

" Should I not repeat the words after 
jou ? " 

"Yes, if you can do so with celerity; 
otherwise it will be enough for you to repeat 
the leading words while I get on with the 
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rest; and this is the course that is most 
usually followed." 

They began their devotions by repairing to- 
the banks of the Phalgoo, which are held to 
be particularly holy for a distance of about 
half a mile, within which the pinda for 
redemption has to be offered. The sJirdd is 
performed on a piece of ground especially 
set apart for the purpose, in which a small 
hedii or altar, is marked out. On the bedi 
are laid thin stalks of husa grass, while hard 
by are arranged small vessels, or Jchooris^ of 
rice or barley, ft7, honey, and chandan. The 
pinda is a ball of rice or barley, and the 
person offeriag it has to place it on the bedi 
in the manner indicated to him by the 
priest, and then to scatter over it whatever 
else (gold, clothing, betel-leaf, areca nut, etc.) 
"which he may wish to offer. Water is then 
either gently poured over, or sprinkled on it. 
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and with joined hands the performer of the 
rite beseeches the spirit of the ancestor to 
whom the offering is made to come and 
accept of it. 

The pindas offered by Monohup were 
formed of rice and milk, and were many in 
number — namely, one for each of his parents, 
two for his two grandfathers, two for his two 
grandmothers, with others for uncles, aunts, 
and other near relatives. They were offered 
one after another, the bedi being previously 
sprinkled over with toolsee leaves and the 
Jcusa grass, while kusa grass knots were 
twisted round a finger of each hand to 
purify the hands for the performance of the 
ceremony. 

**It was here that Eam Chandra per- 
formed the shrdd of his father Dasaratha, by 
offering to him a pinda of sand." said the 
Gayawdl to Monohur, "and with a heart 
VOL. n. a 
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equally devoted do thou offer, my son, tbe 
first pinda to your mother." 

Monohur did as he was told, almost 
trembling with emotion, but without omitting 
any of the forms required to be observed. 

" Now invoke the spirit of your mother 
and beseech her to accept of your offering." 

He did so with a heart bursting with love 
and devotion, and looking upwards towards 
the sky saw, through the tears that dimmed 
his eyesight, the shade of his mother looking 
exceedingly beautiful and compassionate, but 
habited in such shining white as almost 
bewildered his brain. 

Monohur uttered a cry of anguish. 

** 0, mother, dearest mother ! take me with 
you now and for ever, and I shall never 
leave your side again." 

" Good son of a good mother," said the 
priest, ^^you must not distress yourself in 
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that manner now, for you have plenty of 
work yet to get through. Your mother 
cannot take you with her, for she is a spirit 
come hither from the spirit-land, whither you 
may not follow her at present. But she will 
watch over you ever, since you have per- 
formed her gati and opened the door of 
salvation to her.*' 

The other pindas were now successively 
laid on the hedi^ and the same formula was 
gone through over each, though more 
hurriedly than in the first case, owing to 
Monohur's mind being yet much agitated and 
disturbed. 

" We may stop here now, I think ? " asked 
the Sunydsi in a suggestive way, as soon as 
the last rice-ball had been thus disposed of. 

" Yes, we may. Your young companion is 
too much affected already to be able to do 
aught more to-day.** 
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The observances were renewed next morn- 
ing by the party proceeding to PretsUd^ or 
the Ghost Hill, at a distance of about seven 
miles from the city, where a temple stands on 
the hill, which is reached by four hundred 
rocky steps. 

"Have we to get up by these slippery 
clefts ? " 

"Yes, to offer the pinda at the temple 
itself, and then you get down again and 
bathe in the Brahmakoond yonder, and 
perform your devotions at the shrine of 
Parvati." 

It was with some difficulty that Monohur 
was able to comply ; but this was only the 
first of his troubles, and there was a series of 
them yet to go through. After coming down 
from one hill he had to ascend another, 
named Bdmsild, which, though not as high 
as Fretsildy was found to be more tedious of 
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ascent on account of the steps being wider ; 
and at the foot of this hill also there is a 
tank named Eamkoond, where an offering 
had to be made. The next thing after that 
was to deposit an offering at the foot of a 
Burr tree, which closed the devotions of the 
day. 

The course for the third day was confined 
to visiting five sacred places within the city, 
and Monohur was already congratulating 
himself that the most wearisome part of the 
work was over, when he was called upon, on 
the fourth day, to go out beyond the city on 
a round of tirihas that knocked him up com- 
pletely before half the day was over. 

" I am feeling very weary. Can we not 
stop here for the day, father ? " 

"Not at this stage surely,'* said the 
Gaydwal. " The bedis have to be visited in 
proper order, and on particular days, and a 
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good part of to-day's work remains yet to be 
gone through." 

" What you say is the letter of the rules 
perhaps,** answered Monohur, somewhat 
pettishly. "May we not read their spirit 
more favourably ? " 

** Ah, yes, the spirit is doubtless the real 
thing, my son ; but the letter must also bo 
observed, and you surely cannot close for 
this day without visiting the fig-tree at 
Buddha Gktyd, under which Sdkya Mani sat 
in meditative abstraction for five years/' 

** The tree under which Sakya Mani per* 
formed his devotions ? Do I hear you aright,, 
father ? " 

" Yes, my son, you do.** 

" Why, Sdkya Mani has been dead now^ 
some two thousand and five hundred yeara 
or so. Can the tree be as old as that ? " 

** Even so ; for that tree can never die." 
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" It is very hard to believe that, surely ; 
but, at any rate, you have dispelled my 
weariness, father, by exciting my curiosity, 
and I would go to it at once by all means." 

They did go to the tree accordingly, and 
devoutly was the pinda offered at its foot. 
But the appearance of the tree did not quite 
establish the marvellous age assigned to it, 
and Monohur was unable to grant the 
implicit conviction demanded of him on that 
point. The trunk of the tree was much 
decayed indeed, and most of its branches 
were barkless and rotten, but the stem and 
branches on one side were yet green, and it 
seemed as if this result had been attained by 
planting a new tree inside the decaying 
stem of an older one. 

" It is a high tree," said Monohur, "and 
decidedly old, but certainly not older than a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years, I 
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think. Two thousand and five hundred 
years is apparently a most preposterous age 
to claim for it." 

"You are talking foolishly, my son, of 
things you do not comprehend. Look at the 
tree with the eye of faith and you will think 
very differently of it than you do now. Ifc 
was blessed by him to whom it gave shade to 
eat his rice and milk, and also by the 
devatds who crowded around the sage to 
listen to his instructions. Can such a tree 
ever shrivel up or die ? " 

Monohur received the reply dubiously, 
with the air of a person who had little 
sympathy with such monkish beliefs ; but no 
further discussion on the point was called 
for, and he was wise enough to keep silent 
where discussion could only lead to mis- 
construction. 

The devotions of the fifth day were com- 
menced by a visit to the famous temple 
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-of Vtshnupadj which bears the mark of 
Vishnu's foot, which was most devoutly 
worshipped by the Sunydsi. The number of 
bedis here was so great that it took the 
pilgrims five days to perform all the poojdhs 
that had to be gone through, after which 
they crossed the Phalgoo to visit Ram Gaya, a 
small wooded hill opposite to the city. 

" I am quite sick of this wearisome round 
of services, Babajee," complained Monohur to 
his confidant and friend. 

" So am I," replied the Sunydsi; " but we 
have begun and must finish them properly, 
and a day or two more at most will give us 
the wished for relief." 

The relief came at last, the devotions at all 
ihe forty- five tirthas being finished in fifteen 

^ays. 

" I congratulate you heartily on the com- 
pletion of your errand here, my son," said 
the priest now to Monohur. " Are you well 
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satisfied with the manner in which I have^ 
performed my duty to you ? " 

" Certainly," said Monohur, " and we are 
very much beholden to you for it." 

" You do not seem to be half as grateful 
for it though as you ought, young man," 
replied the Gayawal, more severely than he 
had ever spoken to Monohur before. ** Do 
you know what service I have rendered to 
you by my ministration ? I have not only 
opened the road out of purgatory for all 
your ancestors, but have secured their a,nd 
your salvation also." 

"0, father, I fully appreciate your 
labours," responded Monohur, "and am 
really very grateful for them ; " and the 
Gayawal was not unwilling to believe that it 
was so when two bright gold pieces were 
slipped into his hands. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

sIeTA, and some STOBIES ABOUT HIM. 

Pundit Lakshmi NIrAyn was a very amiable^ 
old man, habitually distinguished by an 
undefinable expression of good-nature in his 
face, which was a faithful index of the 
gentleness of his heart. He was a strict 
Hindu, and, despite his scholarship, believed 
sincerely with the Gaydwal that the Buddha 
fig-tree was two thousand and five hundred 
years old. There were several other orthodox 
stories of similar character to which he clung 
with equal tenacity ; and it gave him great 
pleasure to dilate upon these for the edifica- 
tion of those who came within the range of 
his beneficence or instruction. 
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"You believe, sir, that the tree is two 
thousand and five hundred years old ? ** asked 
Monohur of the scholar somewhat anxiously. 

" I can have no doubt on the point, my 
son," was the reply. " Sakya Mani was a 
great saint, and it was nothing for him to 
confer freshness and immortality on a tree." 

Monohur looked doubtful and unsatisfied, 
upon which the Pundit uttered something 
like a sigh. 

" I cannot blame your incredulity, my 
son," said he ; " but the people of Gaya 
knew Sakya personally in the past, and were 
witnesses of all he did among them ; and we, 
their descendants, are bound to accept their 
convictions as they have come down to us." 

" The argument is hardly logical, Mohdsoy^^ 
said Monohur. "The contemporaries of 
Sdkya at Gay£ may have heard him bless a 
tree, but they were not witnesses of its long 
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life, and it is that marvel only that I hesitate 
to accept/* 

"I understand your difficulty, my son. 
The science of the age regards the utterances 
of orthodoxy as ignorant mistakes, while 
orthodoxy regards the objections of science 
as dogmatic nonsense. With so much 
difference to start with an agreement in 
belief between the two is of course not to be 
expected. But the lives of our Btshees were 
all more or less marvellous, and of none more 
so than of Sakya, and it does appear to us 
of the old school that the time for wonder- 
ing at such relations has long gone by." 

The Pundit spoke with some feeling, and 
Monohur hardly knew what reply to make to 
him. 

" For my own part, Mohdsoyy' said he at 
last, " I do not exactly disbelieve all that is 
said of the sayings and doings of our older 
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sages ; and of Sakya in particular I would be 
loath indeed to speak except with venera- 
tion and love. But the tree — ** 

" 0, let us abandon the tree then, if it be 
the only stumbling block between you and 
me," replied the Pundit, smilingly, "or 
rather let us throw it down as a bridge to 
get over the disagreement that momentarily 
separates us. What is your opinion of the 
other marvels related of Sakya ? " 

" I can hardly have any opinion, sir, of 
what I do not know. I am very ignorant of 
the history of his life, and would like 
exceedingly if you would recite some of the 
more remarkable passages of it for my 
instruction.'* 

" Most willingly will I do that," said the 
Pundit ; and he began the narration in a very 
sweet manner peculiar to himself. 

"Sdkya was the son of a Rdj&h of 
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Kapila vasty d, named Suddhodana, by his 
wife Maya. At the conception of Maya the 
worlds were filled with light, the deaf heard, 
the dumb spake, the lame walked, the 
crooked were straightened, and all beings in 
heaven and earth were filled with joy." 

"This I can well believe in with you, 
MoJidsoy^ for it was only an especial way 
elected by the Most High to signify to the 
world that He had sent an especial agent for 
its instruction.'* 

** Yes, and it was particularly announced 
at the time by far-seeing prophets and seers 
that if the child in Mayd's womb reigned on 
his father's throne he would be a CkaJcravati^ 
or universal sovereign, while if he became a 
recluse he would be a Buddha, and the 
greatest of the Buddhas, who would make all 
the worlds glad with the ambrosia of 
Nirvdnr 
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" And what did he choose, sir, to begin: 
with ? " 

"He was brought up by his parents in 
accordance with his birth ; and it was not till 
he had grown up and had become a father 
that his mind was otherwise turned. It was 
the sight of a corse lying on the road-side- 
that effected the change. 

" * I am a prince, young and vigorous,*^ 
said he mournfully, as he looked at the dead, 
*but, like that body, I too must die. 
Nothing on earth is stable, nothing reaL 
Why should I not endeavour to find out 
what reality is ? ' 

"He determined to be a recluse to thia 
end, and, deserting wife, child, and parents, 
he went out of his father's house to beg his 
living in the streets. A peasant's wife 
having, in responding to one of these calls, 
come out, leading her child by the hand, the 
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thoughts of home, wife, and child were re- 
called to his mind, and overwhelmed him 
with agony. But he arose purified, murmur- 
ing that his mission was, not to care for the 
welfare of any particular family, however 
dear it might be to him, but to free the 
world from the thraldom of death." 

"What a brave, noble idea that was 
indeed I " exclaimed Monohur, with un- 
feigned applause and the moisture of admira- 
tion in his eyes ; while the Pundit went on 
rehearsing his story, pleased to find that he 
was listened to with attention. 

" One day a mother, having lost her only 

V 

child, came to Sakya, asking him to restore 
his life, * for surely,' said she, * thou canst 
do it if thou wilt.' 

" * Get me a handful oidhdn then,' said the 
sage, * from a house in which no person has 
ever died, to enable me to accomplish what 

VOL. II. B 
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you desire ; ' and the woman went forth 
readily to get the article required. 

" But there was no such house to be found 
anywhere, for in every place they complained 
of having lost husband or wife, brother or 
sister, son or daughter ; and the truth thus 
gently taught was learnt, and the wonian, 
coming back to the sage, simply laid herself 
at his feet. 

" * You thought that you alone had lost a 
son,' said Sakya to her kindly. * The law of 
death is for us all. Follow me if you want 
to know what the law of life is. ' " 

" This was a very superior lesson indeed, 
and most naively imparted," said Monohur; 
** and you see, Mohdsoy, how Sakya avoided 
attempting a miracle when he was sorely 
tempted to commit himself.'* 

" Ah, but I have not exhausted the history 
about him, my son. He did work miracles, or 
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-wonders at all events, of even greater import 
than conferring immortaUty on a tree ; and 
of such a character was his performance at 
Eajowlee, which he passed on his way to 
Gaya. 

" Eajowlee, as you have seen it, is a goodly 
town to this day ; but at the time of Sakya it 
was of much larger dimensions, and the 
residence of a king. The Edjah was great 
in every respect, but extremely unhappy, for 
a terrible BdJcshasi went about the city, 
from house to house, at night, and eat up 
every man and woman who was unable to 
escape her. No traces of the demon were 
found in the day, and no one had the 
slightest idea as to where she lived, or whence 
she came. 

" The king ordered several precautions to 
be taken against her depredations ; but they 
were of no avail. His soldiers could not 
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keep her out of the city at night, nor were 
his police able to find out where she burrowed 
in the day. 

**It was at this juncture that Sdkya 
entered the town, clothed in the habit of a 
Bhikshuj and carrying with him a ndmmdlld 
and a few poonthees.* He arrived late in 
the evening, and applied to a woodman for 
quarters for the night. 

" * You are very welcome surely,' said the 
woodman's wife. * Our house has little 
accommodation in it, and our means are 
slender ; but everything that we have is freely 
at your disposal, since you have not despised 
to honour us.* 

" * 0, good dame,' said the sage, * my 
wants are even less than your means, and I 
shall surely remain better here than under 
richer roofs.' 

" * Make yourself comfortable then, in your 

* Sacred books. 
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own vay/ said the woman, * and mind this 
only that you keep the door of your apart- 
ment fast at nighty and take not a wink of 
ateep. We sleep in this city at daytime, and 
watch in the night/ 

'^ ^ Ha I That is a rather unusual practice. 
Hay I know the cause of it ? ' 

" * Yes/ said the woodman's wife ; and sha 
related the story of the Bdkshasi as you have 
\mx^ it. 

« < Yery good, dame/ said S^kya. • Now 
m^ke me a fire before the door of your house 
and I shall sit up there the whole night and 
protect all of you here, and, may be, I shall 
alsio be able to discover the BdhshaaV 

^* ^ Don't be so rash as that,* remonstrated 
the woman, ^ It will go hard with us if a 
Bhikshu is killed in our house, and for your 
own sake also we dissuade you from under^ 
taking such a risk.' 

<* * But there is no risk at all to me^ dame^' 
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answered Sakya. * The Poonthees I hold in 
my hand are feared even by the Devas in 
heaven, and the Daityas in pdtdlj and no 
Rdhshasi will ever be able to harm me while- 
I am so armed, for they are far more power- 
ful than hhargas and pardsus.^^ Saying 
this the sage drew out a small Poonthee^ and 
sat by the fire lighted for him to read. 

" At night the yell of the Rdhshasi was 
heard as usual, mingled with screams of fear 
from the people, and the terrible visitant 
was seen passing from house to house, doing 
as much mischief as usual. 

" * Where is she ? ' asked some in deadly^ 
fright. 

" * There, doubling yonder comer,* stam- 
mered others indistinctly in reply; and all 
eyes were involuntarily turned to the corner 
indicated, where stood the woodman's house, 
with Sdkya on the watch. 

* Swordfl and battle-axes. 
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"The Rdhshasi saw the Bhikshu^ and 
stretched oat her arms to seize him ; but she 
started back the moment the Poonthee was 
raised against her, and the sage having at the 
same time thrown a handful of dry beans 
into the fire, one of these refracted back hot 
and burning, and struck the fiend in the eye. 
With a fearful howl the Rdhshasi fled, and 
everything was quiet in the city for the rest 
of the night. 

" The door of the woodman^s house was 
besieged by a large number of visitors early 
on the following morning, all anxious to 
greet the Bhikshu with thanks for having so 
successfully repelled the demon during the 
night, which had never before been achieved. 

" * But surely she will come again ? Can 
you not destroy her for good ? ' 

" * It is for the king to do so. I can find 
out the UdksJcasi for him if he wishes it.' 

" The king heard with delight the account 
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of the Bhihshu^s adventure as it was related 
to him ; and, when it was further reported 
that the young mendicant had offered to point 
out the Bdhshasi to him, he deputed his 
ofl&cers of state to beseech him to come to 
the palace to advise and direct him. 

" * Will you find out the Bdhshasi for us, 
youth — her who has depopulated my 
capital for so many years ? ' 

" * Yes, sire, if you will allow me to search 
for her in every place.' 

" * You can do that assuredly, and no one 
will care to hinder you ; ' and Sakya went 
from house to house, but could not find the 
wicked being anywhere. 

" * Well, you have not been successful in 
your search yet, Bhiksku. Do you despair 
of it?' 

"* Certainly not,* said Sdkya, 'for your 
own palace still remains unsearched.' 
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*' * Mj palace ! Surely the Bdhshasi cannot 
l^e here ? ' 

" * I am unable to answer you till I have 
looked for her in it.' 

*^ * Be it so then,' said the king, ' and I 
myself will show you over it;' and there 
was silence all through the building as the 
Shikshu^ accompanied by the king, went from 
room to room, looking fixedly at the face of 
every inmate, till he came to the apartments 
of the king's most favourite wife. 

" * You cannot enter here,' said one of the 
iemale servants of the queen. 

" * Why so ? ' asked the king, in a rather 
osnpleasant and peremptory tone. 

" * Because the queen is unwell, my lord, 
and keeps her bed.' 

" • Unwell ? I did not hear of it. Unwell 
^ince when, and what is she ailing of ? ' 

'* ' She fell sick last night, and an eye of 
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li(9rs is distempered. She cries out and says 
that it is burning ; and she will not see any- 
one.' 

" * That is the Rakshasi, king ! ' said 
Sakya; and he related the whole story of 
what had taken place in the night. 

" * Ah ! It is just what my mind had fore- 
boded, and yet refused to believe. Great is 
your penetration and wisdom, sage, and 
you must suffer me to be a BkiJcshu with you 
that I may gather wisdom from your lips.' 

" The Bdkshasi was buried alive by order 
of the king, who became a Bhikshu ; and lie 
accompanied Sakya in all his wanderings." 

" The tale is a pleasing one," said Monohur, 
" but you must really excuse me, Mohdsoy^ if I 
cannot force my mind to believe in Bdkshases^ 
and Rdkshasis ; nor would Sakya perhaps 
have much liked the connection of such a. 
story with his name." 
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"Why not? It says nothing but what 
bears the most honourable testimony of 
him." 

"Ah, that of course. But what I have 
heard of Sakya, represents him as the very 
symbol of truth, while these accounts of 
Bdkshases and other similar beings, though 
they are extremely popular, are, it appears to 
me, all more or less untrue." 

" Do you say that, Monohur," exclaimed 
the Sunydsi^ " after what you saw yourself at 
Bona Grhat on your return home ? '* 

Monohur was almost struck dumb by the 
argument ad horntnem advanced against him, 
but still endeavoured to make a distinction 
between a belief in spirits and one in 
Bdkshases and monsters. 

" That is a distinction without a difference^ 
my son," said Pundit Lakshmi Narayn. 
*^ You, who have had a personal illustration 
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of the supernatural, ought to be the last 
person to doubt the accuracy of such a long 
and well received story as that I have 
narrated to you. There are really more 
things in heaven and earth than we do or 
can possibly know of.** 



CHAPTER XVIl. 



AT BEKAbES. 



The seven pre-eminently holy places in India 
are : Kashi, Kanchi, Haridwar, Ayodhya, 
l^rayaga, Jagganath, and Mathoora, and of 
these Kashi is held to be the most important, 
that is, the most sacred seat of Hinduism. It 
has, in fact, the credit of being a portion of 
heaven let down upon the earth for the 
salvation of mankind, and forms the chief 
stronghold of Saivaism, as it was of Buddhism 
in the past. 

** Where do we go now? Which is the 
next iirthasthdn for us to visit ? " asked 
Monohur of the Sunydsi^ in a consulting tone. 

" Siva Dhaniya Kashi I * Siva Dhaniya 
Kashi I " burst forth the latter in an exulting 

* i,e„ Eldahi exalted of Siva. 
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strain, starting from his seat. ** We are now 
nearest to it, my son, and should see it before 
any other place.'* 

The enthusiasm of the 8unj/dstw2La quickly 
<5aught by Monohur. 

" I too am very anxious, father, to see that 
ancient seat of learning and holiness, to hear 
the very name of which both delights the ear 
and purifies the heart." 

" You are right, my son, you are right ; for 
such in truth are the virtues of that name. 
There is no holier plape than Kashi on the 
«arth, for it is the residence of all our thirty- 
three millions of deities ; and its purity is so 
great that to the Hindu death in it secures 
immediate salvation, while even to the 
Mlecchay* though he may not obtain emanci- 
pation thereby, his sins are forgiven him." 

" Should we not make it our home for good 

* Impure. 
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then, Babajee, seeing that we have no other 
place to retire to ? " 

" No, my son. You are young, and I am 
too worldly-minded yet to advise you to 
withdraw yourself from your kind in the 
prime of life, even for a [residence in Kashi 
itself. Kashi is the final home of all orthodox 
Hindus, but only after the decline of life has 
been reached. It would suit me well as a 
place of rest, if I chose to remain in it and 
oould do so ; but you have other duties in the 
world to perform, and must not fly from 
them." 

" I do not feel so, Babajee. Since my 
mother's death I have known no such thrill- 
ing delight in life as I might not easily give 
up. 

" One chain, and perhaps the most pleasing 
chain of all, that bound you to the world has 
indeed been very abruptly broken ; but we 
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shall forge others for you, my son, which yoir 
must bear, and which you will bear willingly 
when you get accustomed to them. Life has 
many duties, and you must be true to them« 
all." 

Monohur gave no answer, and was perhaps 
unequal to do so ; nor did the Sunydsi care to 
pursue the subject further. There was much 
to do in connection with their forward journey,, 
and he was soon very busy with their details. 

The road from Gaya to Benares passes 
through a most beautiful country, though in 
some places it is excessively lonely, nay, 
almost alarmingly desolate. As a rule, how- 
ever, pilgrims encounter no disagreeable 
stoppages on it, beyond perhaps the challenge 
of an exacting chowkeydar, or the clamorous 
expostulations of the ferryman on the Soane, 
and these were the only two impediments that 
our travellers met with. 
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" We have reached the sacred city at last/' 
exclaimed the Sunydst, as they arrived on the 
banks of the Ganges. *' Yonder is Rajghat 
before us, and we have only to cross the 
nver. 

*' Ah, is that the front of the city then that 
we see on the other side of the stream? 
What a beautiful panorama it presents indeed ! 
Such a place must surely be worthy of the 
gods ! " 

Benares is built on a bend of the Granges^ 
and extends, or extended at one time, from 
the Bama Nadi on one side, to the Asi Nala 
on the other, which accounts for its name of 
Barna-Asi, or Baranasi. Its outward appear- 
ance is that of a high semi-circular amphi- 
theatre of about four miles in length, over- 
grown with temples from one end to the other^ 
having a frontage of bathing ghats of superb 
design. The river before it is crowded with 
VOL. n. s 
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boats, and the ghits and river-banks are at all 
times full of pilgrims and bathers. The bank 
opposite to the city, where Monohur and the 
Snnydsi now stood, is called Vyasa-Kashi, as 
having been set up by the great compiler of 
the Veds in rivalry to the gods; and, in 
derision of his effort, it has ever since been 
held that a Hindu dying at this place becomes 
an ass at his next birth. 

" Let us quit this spot quickly, my son,'* 
said the Sunydsi ; and he began to hail oat 
lustily for a boat. 

" Why in such a hurry, Babajee ? Why 
not enjoy for a while the wonderful sight 
before us ? Have you got wearied of it so 
fioon ? " 

" Wearied of it ? Of course I am. The 
ground we stand upon is accursed, and no 
Hindu should willingly tarry on it longer 
than he must." 
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A boat being now got Monohur and the 
Sunydsi were ferried over the river with 
celerity, after which they entered the narrow 
streets of the sacred city, which they found 
<5rowded with hosts of pilgrims. The devotees 
were of all classes, and bore every variety of 
feature and appearance ; but by far the most 
remarkable among them were the ByrdgiSj 
Sunydsis, and Fakirs^ who were congregated 
in great numbers, and were very much 
honoured. 

" There are many men of your cloth here, 
Babdjee,'* said Monohur ; " but they do not, 
generally seem to be much accustomed to 
abstinence and the mortifications of the flesh, 
•which the Shdstras require of them." 

" Ah, my son, what you say is indeed tine 
to a great extent, the Mohunts and Fakirs being 
for the most part drawn from the dregs of 
society by the desire of gain. But there <are» 
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nevertheless, those among them, Monohur 
who are of a very superior character in aS^ 
respects — well-read Pundits , thoroughly ao* 
quainted with the Veds and the Purdns^ au^ 
very rigorous and strict in their discipline." 

" Even more remarkable than the Mokun^=^ 
and Fakirs f Babajee, are the bulls whicfc^ 
are passing so listlessly through the crowd 
and I see that they are receiving offerings o 
flowers and food-grains from several people. 

" They have a right to them, my son, fo 
they are sacred to Mahadeva, to whom th^ 
city belongs." 

" And the apes and monkeys seated upon 
the temples and surrounding walls, are they 
also sacred to the god, and entitled to be fed 
and worshipped ? " 

" Yes ; and don't you observe how patiently 
they are waiting for the largesses to which 
they are accustomed ? " 
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" Then let us do as the others are doing," 
«aid Monohur joyfully; and they fed and 
decorated the bulls, and threw out plantains 
and nuts among the apes as they passed on. 

In the immediate vicinity of the temples 
several pilgrims were seen measuring the road 
with their bodies by continuous prostrations, 
a form of reaching a holy place which is held 
to be particularly efficacious. Monohur, who 
knew of the practice, was preparing to follow 
it when he was held back by the Sunydsi. 

"It will be enough, my son," said the 
latter, " if I do that for both of us, as I am 
used to it ; " and he at once began his pros- 
trations the moment the patakd^ or ensign, of 
Visheswara's temple was visible to him. 

Visheswara, as the sovereign deity of 
Benares, is always the first to be visited by 
pilgrims. The temple dedicated to him is 
.small, . and stands in the midst of a roof- 
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covered quadrangle, surmounted by a gilded 
tower. 

" Siva Dhaniya Kashi ! Siva Dhaniya 
Kashi ! " were the words repeated here . by 
every mouth with thundering acclaim, and by 
none more loudly than by Monohur, who 
caught the infection easily from those around 
him. 

"What is the offering to make here, 
BAbajee ? " asked he of his companion. 

" We have only to pour water on the 
Lingamj^* said the Sunydai. "Mahadeva 
delights in nothing so much as in the water 
of the Ganges and the leaf of the Bel tree ; " 
and the god they saw was soaking in water. 

"Anything else to perform?" 

" No, pass on ; there are many shrines to 
visit, and time is very precious." 

But here the Gungdpootra, or priest of the 
temple, who was quite alive to his owik 
interests, interposed. 
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** You are mistaken, friend, in believing 
that you can pass on without paying the 
ofl&ciating priest. Your worship goes for 
nothing if the priest be unpaid." 

" O, I forgot, brother. Don't be angry 
with us for a mistake. Here is a dumree * for 
you;" and the dumree was cheerfully ac- 
cepted, for nothing, however trivial, comes 
amiss to a Gungdpootra. 

The next place visited was the Oydrikoop^ or 
well of knowledge, the place where Vishes- 
wara lay hid during one of the Mahomedan 
invasions of the city, and where, it is said, he 
has resided by choice ever since. 

"It is very dark below, and I can see 
nothing there," observed Monohur. 

" 0, my son," said the Oung dpootra who 
acted as showman at this place, " wisdom is . 
darkness unto the uninitiated^ but is. the only 

* A copper ooin. 
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road to light. Primeval darkness sits within 
the well. Thou canst see light only after 
having fathomed the depth of that darkness.'* 

Monohur did not understand the jargon, 
nor had he time to waste in attempting to do 
so. They were hurried forward, as all at 
Benares are, and stood next before the temple 
of Annapoorna, or the feeding- mother, the 
goddess of greatest repute in the city, who has 
a separate quadrangle to herself, and is ex- 
hibited dressed in jewellery. 

Monohur stood exactly opposite to the 
goddess, face to face, and seemed to be rather 
astounded, if not frightened, at seeing the 
representation. But the other pilgrims evi- 
dently beheld it with different eyes. 

" Is she not charmingly beautiful ? " asked 
one of another, in the ardour of his devotion. 

" Could she have otherwise ravished the 
heart of Gauri Shunkur, and retained it ever 
so long ? " was the significant reply. 
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The third deity visited was Bhairondth, the 
^otwal god of Benares, who keeps the city 
from evil spirits, and is armed with a danda, 
or cudgel, which it is reported is freely used 
in the discharge of his duty. 

" Ah, this is a god to my liking surely," 

said Monohur. " His club ought to be a terror 
to the evil-minded." 

" And so it is," responded the Sunydsi; " it 
effectually keeps the city clear of all knaves, 
mischief-makers, and evil-doers. But the god 
holds, nevertheless, a subordinate position, 
for he is only Mahadeva's chief officer of the 
peace." 

Speaking in this vein, they proceeded to 
the Manikarnika G-hat,which stands in the 
middle of the river-bank of Benares, and is 
Tield sacred to Vishnu, though it derives its 
name from an earring of Mahadeva, or of his 
wife, having fallen into the sacred well, which 
more especially consecrates it. The well is 
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square, and is encased in a series of stone 
steps which lead down to the water, which, 
though very dirty itself, has the reputation 
of washing away all sins, past, present, and 
to come. 

" Just mark, Monohur, how the lower 
steps of the well are without any joining at 
all. The original well, which was made by 
divine hands, is enclosed by those steps. The 
ground having risen afterwards it was found 
necessary to construct additional steps for 
the convenience of pilgrims. But human 
hands could not do without joinings, and the 
sacred division of the well is exhibited to thi& 
day in broad relief. Could there possibly be 
a better proof of the holiness of the place? " 

Saying this the Sunyasi descended into the 
well and bathed in it devoutly, along with 
some other pilgrims who were equally par- 
ticular ; but Monohur, in common with tha-^ 
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greater number, was content to sprinkle a 
few drops of the dirty water on his head, 
which is held to be quite as efficacious as 
complete immersion. 

" Let us proceed now to visit the temple of 
Briddha-kal, or * old a^e,* which, the Gungd^ 
pootra will explain to you, has the reputation 
of healing all diseases and of prolonging life," 

" How so ? " asked Monohur, turning 
round to the Gungdpootra for the information 
which he was expected to furnish. 

" 0, the tradition is," said the priest,. 
" that in the Satya Tug an old and imbecile 
Rajah, who took up his quarters here, having 
found favour with Mahddeva for his devotions 
and virtue, was completely healed of his 
illness and made young again. The temple 
was erected by him in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the favour he had received, and, on 
his beseeching the god that the miracle pep-- 
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formed on him might continue to be per- 
formed on the spot, his prayer was acceded 

to/' 

" Do old men then actually get young at the 
place to this day ? " asked Monohur, with 
surprise. 

" Not in the flesh, my soh," replied the 
Gungdpootra^ " but in the spirit. The mind 
gets the innocence of childhood restored to it 
by worshipping at the shrine." 

The number of shrines visited and of cere- 
monies performed were more numerous at 
Benares even than at Gaya, and our travellers 
were necessarily compelled to remain in that 
city for nearly a month. Among the sacred 
places seen by them, other than those we 
have already named, were the temples of 
Kedareshwar, Doorga, and Gauri ; the Dasa- 
samedh Ghat ; and the Barna-Sangam and the 
Asi-Sangam, or the confluences of the Bama 
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and the Asi respectively with the Ganges. At 
all the places visited there were some act or 
acts of devotion to perform; but, fortunately,, 
the pilgrims were not required to perform 
every one of them personally, as the Gun- 
gdpootras are indulgent guides, and are at all 
times eager to relieve the devotees of several 
observances, which they take upon themselves 
to go through for a consideration. The result 
being the same so far as the religious welfare 
of the pilgrims is concerned, even the Sunydsi 
was glad to avail himself of such relief freely,, 
and Monohur of course followed the example 
of his friend. 

" Well, have we anything more to do 
here ? " asked the Sunydsi of the Gungdpootra, 
when he found that the entire orthodox 
course of devotions was exhausted. " Have 
we not come to the end of the tirihas now ? " 

" No, not yet,*' observed the priest, " for 
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you have still to perform the pilgrimage of 
the Pdnchkosiy which is an act of the greatest 
merit, and must on no account be omitted/* 

" How traverse the entire circuit of the 
road ? '* asked Monohur in alarm. 

" On foot, and fasting all day," was the 
prompt reply ; " and the worst of it is that 
this duty cannot be performed by proxy." 

**But the distance is immense. It wiU 
take some days to walk over it. How then 
can that be done fasting ? " 

" 0, very easily ; for you fast only during 
the day. You set out early in the morning 
after bathing, and then stop at sunset at 
whatever place you may have arrived. You 
eat and rest there for the night, and. then 
atart afresh on the morrow, getting on just as 
on the previous day." 

"Is there any particular point to start 
irom ? " 
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" Yes, Manikarnika Qhit is both the start- 
ing and the terminating point, for it is the 
Moohti-Kshetra^ or place of final emancipa- 
tion/' 

It took them just five days to perform 
this pilgrimage. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

8T0EIES ABOUT THE DAKSHTA JAGYA, AND TBB 

PISAOH MOOHAN. 

MoNOHUB was delighted with everything he 
saw at Benares, and exhibited no small 
amount of intelligence in the comments he 
made. 

** Now this is a place I like, Babajee, even 
though it be really no better than a mart. It 
is large, stony, and crowded, which I, of 
course, abominate ; but most of its Mahalds^ 
are snug and cosy notwithstanding, and what 
I like above all in it is that it is old, so very 
old." 

" Why, what has its age to do with your 
liking, Monohur ? Are not the terms * old * 
and * nasty ' held to be nearly synonymous ?*' 

" Not by all, surely ? *' answered the youth. 
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** I regard the antiquities here to be worth 
looking at continuously, and it cannot be less 
pleasant to listen to the old, old-world stories 
about them." 

" I don't know, my son, but that you would 
tire both of the tales and the antiquities 
before a week or two were over if you had 
nothing else to attend to ; and you may com- 
mence the e;xperiment even now by sending 
for some of the Oungdpootras^ who are the 
natural exponents of both." 

" The Gungdpootras I O, they would tire 

me to death in no time, I know. I should send 

for them only if I wanted to be bored. But 

if you could tell me any stories of the place 

yourself, Babajee, would I not listen to them 
with avidity ? " 

** I know no such stories, my son, or I 

would willingly tell them to please you. All 

I could relate to you in respect to the place 

VOL. n, T 
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are at best some old Pouranic legends, which 
I may have heard in former times, should 
you care to know of them." 

" Ah, anything from you, Babajee, would, 
you may be sure, be very acceptable to me, 
and the older the account the greater should 
be my happiness in listening to it." 

**Here you are then,'* said the Sunt/dsi. 
** Benares was the theatre of the DaJcshya 
Jagya^ and I will give you an account of that 
affair to begin with. 

" Dakshya, you know, was a king of this 
place in a very remote age, and gave his 
daughter, Sati, in marriage to Mahadeva. He 
was a rather queer-tempered old man, though 
for a long time he agreed well enough with 
his son-in-law, from being much attached to 
his daughter. But Mahadeva was always a 
careless chap, and on one occasion happened 
to be particularly inattentive to his father-in- 
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law in an assembly of the gods where both of 
them were present, 

" * Ah, he is disrespectful already/ said 
Dakshya to himself, * and if I do not repay 
the slight in kind, he will doubtless become 
more and more impertinent hereafter ; ' and 
he began to make preparations for holding a 
religious festival, at which all the gods, demi- 
gods, and sages were invited. 

** * We have received no invite from the 
king,* said Mahadeva to his wife. 

** * 0, papa has become old,' said Sati, * and 
must have omitted us by mistake/ 

" * It looks more like a defect of the heart,' 
said the god, * than of the memory. I think 
the old gentleman intends to insult us.' 

" * Impossible ! He cannot mean that. 
Allow me to go over to him, and I shall set 
the matter right at once.' 

*^ Mahadeva did not like the idea of his 
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wife going even to her father's honse un- 
invited, but eventually yielded to her impor- 
tunity, and she "Went. But she was carelessly 
welcomed, and when the feast was served 
out there was no portion for her husband^ 
which she was entitled to receive in hia 
absence in addition to her own. 

" Sati's eyes wandered sadly to her father's 
face, as if in the bitterness of her heart she 
wanted to understand whether any real 
offence were intended, 

" * O, Sati, why are you looking in that 
way at me ? ' 

** * I want to know why you have become 
such an unkind father to me so suddenly.' 

" ' Why ? How ? In what way ? ' 

" * By omitting those little attentions which 
I and my husband are entitled to in this 
house, and were accustomed to receive.' 

" * Speak of yourself, Sati — speak of your- 
self. A female always makes herself ridicu- 
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Ions when she speaks of her husband ; and of 
your husband in particular the less you say 
in such an assembly the better ; ' and he went 
on descanting derisively on the personal ap- 
pearance of his son-in-law. Sati remonstrated, 
and then spoke angrily, defending her hus- 
band ; and, on her vehemence being laughed 
at and slighted, she beat her head on the 
ground in fury, and a shower of blood fell on 
the place from heaven. 

I 

" * You are creating a disturbance here, 
Sati, and had better go home to your 
husband,' said Dakshya, seeing that many of 
his guests were leaving the Jagya dissatisfied* 

" * You have traduced my husband before 
your guests, and I shall not go back till I 
have avenged his honour;' and, becoming 
more and more excited, she threw herself into 
the fire in which the homa^ or sacrifice, was 
being consumed, and was burnt to death. 

***I s©©k an urgent interview with you^ 
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said Narad a to Mahadeva, running up to him 
and disturbing bis meditations. 

" * Why, what is the matter ? ' 

" * Your wife, Sati, has killed herself on 
the homa fire in your father-in-law's house, 
for his having spoken unkind words of you 
before the other gods.' 

«* Killed herself!' 

" ' Yes.' 

" A frown like the thunder-cloud gathered 
on Mahadeva's brow, and the lightnings 
flashed from his eyes. The frown and the 
lightnings resolved themselves then into an 
army of demons, and Mahadeva called forth 
a giant named Birbhadra, and placed him at 
their head. 

" * My father-in-law, Dakshya, is celebrat- 
ing a religious festival at his house. Go there^ 
and get up a fight, and break up the assembly 
and the sacrifice.' 

** The demons were only too glad to obey^ 
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and there was a terrific fight between the 
assailants and tbe assailed. The latter had the 
worst of it in the end, and many of them were 
killed, the head of Dakshya being cut ofF by 
Birbhadra. 

" * This is a very serious affair,' said 
Bruhmd, ^ and yet I do not see how I can 
interfere in it at all.* 

" * You had better talk over the matter 
with Mahadeva,' suggested his better-half, 
the goddess of wisdom, * and prevail on him 
to mollify his wrath.* 

" * He will hardly like to be reasoned with 
at present, I fear,' answered Bruhma ; * but I 
shall try my best to do as you propose ; ' and 
he went over to Mahadeva with that intent. 

" * You have not acted well in this matter, 
brother,' said Bruhma, addressing the 
Destroyer, * though I admit that you were 
much wronged at the outset.' 

** ' Why, what have I done ? * 
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" * 0, nothing personally ; but come with 
me and see what Birbhadra and his imps have 
been doing on your behalf/ 

** Mahddeva did go with Bruhrad, and his 
heart was touched at the sight of the bleed- 
ing gods and slaughtered de mi-gods andkinp^ 
pointed out to him, 

" * Yes, brother, I have done wrong, as you 

say. My wrath was excited, and the vengeance 

taken by my demons has been unduly severe. 

But behold the half-burnt body of Sati near 
the fire. Seeing it how can I repent me of 

what has happened ? * 

" * Ah, brother, Sati is not dead ; your wife 
can never die. She has only passed out of 
one form to assume another, and you will 
find her again as Parvati, the daughter of 
Himdvan; but where, where shall we find 
the kings and demi-gods who have been 
destroyed ? ' 

***I shall restore all of them to life. 
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l)rother, if only to please you,* said Mahd- 
^eva ; and be directed the mutilated parts of 
tbe different bodies to be collected and put 
together, and then breathed the breath of life 
into them again. The head of Dakshya only 
-could not be found, upon which that of a 
goat was substituted, and he came back to 
life half goat and half demi-god, as he is 
represented to this day.'* 

" And Sati, the martyr- wife ? '* 

" Her half-burnt body was taken up by her 
husband, and he raved and groaned over it 
like a madman, till, on the identity of 
Pdrvati with the deceased being established, 
he married her." 

" O, Babajee, did not the ParamJiangsa of 
S^tgaon tell you that the religion of Buddha 
was not extirpated but fused into Brdh- 
manism ? I think this story explains how 
that happened." 

^* Indeed I In what way, pray ? " 
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" Why, let us understand first that Maha- 
deva, or Buddha, waged a. bloody war with 
the king of Kashi, which was then, as it is at 
present, the stronghold of the gods. The 
first result of the contest was that Brah- 
manism was all but destroyed, upon which the 
most prominent of the Brdhman leaders, 
Bruhma, made overtures of peace and arnalga^ 
mation, which were eventually effected by all 
the gods and demi-gods being restored, though 
the amalgamation was so incongruous that 
such discordant elements as a goat's head 
and a human body had to be united together/* 

" Ah, that is capital, Monohur I You are 
becoming a philosopher in earnest. I don t 
think that your explanation of the story will 
bear examination ; but it is not unworthy of 
the schools. I can tell you another story 
which may be interpreted in the same veia 
by any amateur philosopher or theologist.** 
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" Let US have the story first, Babajee. The 
interpretation of it you may safely leave to 
me, and it will go hard with your unprofes- 
sional pupil if he be not able to make some- 
thing out of it." 

The Sunydsi smiled. 

" We have bathed together in the Pisach 
Mochan tank on the outskirts of the city^ 
Monohur. Do you know how the origin and 
sanctity of the cistern is accounted for ? " 

" No, nor have I the slightest idea on the 
subject." 

" Well, Benares, you must remember, was 
the place where the gods held their earthly 
assemblies in the days of old. A powerful 
demon, or Pisach, said to himself — *Why 
should I not have admittance among the 
gods, seeing that I am stronger than most of 
them ? * He accordingly decided on forcing 
his way into their assembly, and, approach- 
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ing E[dshi, endeavoured to cross the Panch- 
kosi road. When he had all but done so he 
was stopped by the gods. 

" * Get back at once or take the con- 
sequences of your temerity/ cried they. 

" * I shall not go back after having come so 
far,' said the Pisach decisively; and he 
fought bravely with the gods though alone, 
and, proving stronger than them, penetrated 
the sacred enclosure yet further, and almost 
entered the city, when Bhaironath appeared 
on the scene with the tremendous club you 
have seen in his hand. 

«'I have never missed my aim, Pisach,' 
said Bhaironath, * and will surely smash your 
head for you if you do not go back at once ; ' 
and, as the Pisdch would not do so, his head 
was smashed as sorrowfully as Bhaironath 
had threatened. But though thus severely 
handled the Pisdch was not dead ; and, being 
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unable to fight further, he changed hia 
attitude now into humbleness and prayer. 

" * 0, Mahadeva ! ' cried he, * since I have 
entered your holy city, allow me a place in it, 
I beseech you, and to be counted with the 
gods/ 

** Mahadeva, ever merciful, was pleased to 
agree, and the Pisach was deified, and is 
worshipped after the manner we have our- 
selves observed, on the very spot where he 
was made headless by Bhaironath." 

" Ah, Babajee, the meaning of this story 
also is palpably the same as of the other. It 
too refers to a religious war between the 
Brahmans and the Buddhas, and explains 
conclusively how the contest was settled. 
The Paramhangsa^s reading of the Shdstras 
is fully vindicated — namely, that Buddhism 
was not rooted out of the country, but wa& 
compounded with the Brahman code.'* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE NAwAb's EULE, 

When the round of enjoyments at Benares 
was finally gone through the grave question 
came up for decision as to whether the next 
move should be towards Ayodhya or Prayaga. 

" Which should it be, Babajee ? Which is 
likely to be the more interesting place to 
us ? " asked Monohur. 

" 0, I have seen both of them before, and 
have no reason to prefer one to the other," 
said the Sunydsi. " Your wish, in which- 
ever way you may decide, is mine." 

" Let us go to Ayodhya then," said Mono- 
hur, " for Prayaga is only a bathing-place, 
while at Ayodhya we shall see the remains of 
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the glories of Bama and Dasarath in the 
past." 

"Ah, you will be sadly disappointed in 
that, my son," replied the Sunydsij " for you 
-will see nothing there but some crumbling 
mounds of brick, as no better remains 
survive ; while at Prayaga you would see a 
Nourishing city, something akin to, though 
not exactly like Benares." 

" The mounds are the very things I would 
wish to see then," observed Monohur, " and 
the more ruinous they are the more would 
they be to my liking. I have had enough of 
a large and flourishing city here to be sure." 

" Though you liked it so greatly only the 
other day for being so old and cozy ? " 

" Yes, and I like it very well even now. 
But to those who are for seeing different 
sites variety should always be more wel- 



come." 
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" Tour reply is rather illogical, Monohur ;. 
but since you are for variety now let us get 
off from this place at once ; " and, leaving 
the great Trunk Road, they took the direc- 
tion of Azimgurh and Oude, their way lying 
through a very pastoral country, splendidly 
timbered and abounding in game. 

** Ah, Babajee, is not this sudden transition 
from a bustling and noisy city to such a 
wild and secluded route delightful to the 
senses ? " 

" Delightful indeed, but still not quite so- 
cozy and snug as hiding oneself in an old 
noisy city," answered the Sunydsim a banter- 
ing tone, "since we have neither antique 
relics here to pore over, nor tales about them 
to listen to," 

Monohur did not take offence at, or indeed 
hear, what was said to him. He was ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, and went on 
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speaking as if he bad not been interrupted by 
any reply. 

"When I see the wild deer gamboling 
before us as now, and flocks of pretty 
coloured birds sweeping overhead in the sky, 
I feel almost as if a new phase of life had 
suddenly come upon me." 

" That is only on account of the novelty of 
the thing, my son. Further and continuous 
acquaintance with the deer and the birds will 
in a short time make the new phase quite as 
tiresome as the oldest antiquities and their 
tales, for in point of fact there is not much of 
poetry in life, whether it be in a busy ancient 
city like Benares, or in a woody, lonesome 
glade like this." 

The creed thus laid down found no response 
in Monohur s heart. The Sunydsi was essen- 
tially a man of the world, and did not ap- 
preciate pastoral beauty except perhaps in 
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print. He had a keen brain which was 

always at work, and had no care for such 

pleasure or enjoyment as comes through the 

eyes and the ears. Monohur, on the contrary, 

being young, wild, and unbroken, had his eyes 

and ears always open to the beauties around 

him; and, keeping to the quietest by-paths of 
the wood, he went on and on without feeling 

any weariness of either mind or limbs. The 

deer looked at him wistfully before bounding 

away from his path ; the squirrel gave him a 

twinkle from its roguish eye; and the 

pheasant-cock wheeled over him with a 

hoarse cry that was not unpleasing to him. 

"Is it a jungle that we have entered, 
Babajee ? The sun is going down rapidly, and 
I don't see any habitation of man in our 
neighbourhood.'' 

"O, never fear for that, Monohur. I 
know the road weU. We shall soon be out of 
the wood, and long before sunset surely." 
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They were out of the wood already, and 
Monohur was just getting dissatisfied with 
the dull, prosaic country into which it had 
brought them, when they fell in with the 
•cowherds of the border villages driving their 
<;attle home. A dispute was running high 
among these men, and very uncomplimentarj 
words were being exchanged, which threat- 
ened to bring on a fight between them. 

" What is it that you are quarrelling 
about, friends ? " interposed the Sunydsiy in 
virtue of his cloth, in the hope that his 
interference might in some way be of ad- 
vantdge to himself and his companion. 
" What is the point at issue between you 
that you are getting so warm over ? '* 

" Ah, you shall decide between us, SunydsL 
We are two parties here, one from Doorgd- 
pore and the other from Sundegaon. Now 
^these fellows from Doorgdipore have been 
grazing their cattle within boundaries belong- 
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ing to our village, and should we not break 
their heads for that ? " 

"No, no; I say *Nay' to that. It iff 
scarcely fair, friends, to break heads for a few 
mouthfuls of grass eaten by our sacred 
goddesses, the cows. Why not arrange it in 
this way: Feed your cattle for the same 
number of hours within the borders of 
Doorgapore, that the Doorgapore cattle have 
fed within yours ? ** 

" There is no reason why we should not 
agree to that," said the men of Doorgapore 
joyfully, for they were in the minority as to 
numbers at the spot, and disliked the idea of a 
row. ** We were not aware that our cattle 
had trespassed till it was too late to prevent 
it." 

The Sundegaon cowherds were, however,. 
' averse to accept the decision. " It would be 
mean," they said, " to settle an afEair of this 
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sort in the way proposed. What objection 

was there to have an open fight ? " 

" Why, are you not afraid of the police ? " 

" The police I What police ? Our villages 

are within the Nawab's territory, and no 

police interferes with us in Oude ? '* 

This our pilgrims soon found was the 
actual truth. They were just passing out of 

the English frontier and entering the 

dominions of the Nawab of Oude, and 

throughout the entire country there was no 

law but that of force, no right but what was 

fielf-assumed. 

" Well, if you do not fight with them now 

won't the Doorgapore people reciprocate your 

friendliness at a future time ? And is it not 

better to have a good understanding among 

neighbours, than an enmity which must work 

as a seasaw, sometimes in your favour, and 

perhaps as often against you ? " 
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" Tes, but we do not care for that. It is 
all lawlessness here. Why should we hesitate 
then to be as lawless as the rest ? " 

"Why not rather be lawful yourselves, 
and make the rest equally lawful by your 
example ? " 

" Make the fellows of Doorgapore lawful ? 
0, you don't know them, Sunydsi. They 
are a wicked set altogether, and will never 
make true friends." 

" I will be bound that they will," said the 
Sunydsi^ and the cowherds of Doorgapore 
swore on their faith that they would, where- 
upon, after some further palaver, the mis- 
understanding between the two parties was 
patched up and sealed with the seal of 
forgiveness. 

" It was very good of your friend to get us 
out of trouble in the way he did it," said a 
cowherd of Doorgdpore speaking to Monohur,. 
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on the affair being finally settled. " Can we 
be of any use to you in any way ? " 

" Yes, certainly. We are pilgrims bound 
for Ayodhya, and if you will only house us 
for the night we shall be amply repaid for 
any service that we may have done to you.'* 

"Gladly shall we do that," exclaimed 
several voices ; and the Sunydai and Monohur 
were safely accommodated for the night in the 
village of Doorgapore — safely, but not quietly, 
owing to the constant self-assertions of 
authority throughout the NawaVs dominions. 

** We are comfortably lodged after all ; are 
we not, Babajee ? " 

" I am afraid not, Monohur. I do not 
like the look of these people here, and I don^t 
think we shall have much rest among 
them." 

" You are endeavouring to frighten me ; 
are you not ? " 
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No, my son ; and there is nothing to be 
really afraid of. I am only preparing you for 
the discomforts I apprehend." 

And they came as quickly as the Sunydsi 
had foretold. 

A short time after nightfall there was one 
perpetual howl from a neighbouring hut 
which prevented the pilgrims from sitting 
down to the repast they had prepared for 
themselves. 

" What does that cry mean ? " asked 
Monohur of the person they had lodged 
with. 

" O, nothing ; our neighbour, Kefatoolah, 
does not agree with his wife, and it is only a 
repetition of their usual matrimonial bicker- 
ings." 

" But the howl is expressive of great pain, 
and seems to require some personal inter- 
ference; does it not ? " 
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" No, no : there must be no interference of 
vany sort, my friend. Even our police does 
not interfere with us, except it be to carry 
out the Nawab's hooJcum ; and wherefore 
/should we among ourselves?" 

" I would rather not stay with you then 
than not interfere," said Monohur; and he 
rushed out to ascertain what the matter was. 
It was simply this: The man Kefatoolah, 
returning home from his day's work, and 
feeling tired and hungry, had asked his wife 
to get some food ready for him. 

"You shan't have any," said the sweet- 
tempered woman, " till you have settled the 
remaining unadjusted money-claims between 
us." 

" Dare you give me such an answer as 
that, you bitch ? I shall settle all disputes 
with you then in a trice ; " and, saying this, 
he got hold of her, and, throwing her on the 
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ground, tied her neck and heels together,, 
and, leaving her in that position, went out of 
the house. If Monohur had not come to 
the rescue of the woman it would probably 
have gone very ill with her, for the howls she 
began with were getting fainter and fainter, 
and the effects of suffocation were becoming 
visible on her. 

" I hope we may pass the rest of the night 
more quietly,** observed Monohur. ^*1 am 
much knocked up, and should so like to have 
a little sound sleep now." 

" You won*t have that here, my son. Take 
your meal quickly, and then snatch such 
slumber as you may. I am afraid these 
people will not keep quiet for any length of 
time. 

" Don't we hear something already ? " 

** Yes, indeed, we do. But you need not 
have such quick ears here. This ia the re^oa 
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of misrule and anarcliy, and they live here at 
boiling point at all hours." 

The noise this time also was a howl, pro- 
ceeding, as before, from a female, in proof of 
her husband's love. The name of the husband 
was Hazari Beg; that of the wife Onruput. 
The latter was thirteen barely, and had been 
suffering from fever for some days, and, as 
in the other case, the husband's evening 
meal had not been prepared. 

" Get up you lazy slut, and prepare my 
food, since there is no one else in the house 
to-day to do it." 

"I cannot. Why don't you prepare it 
yourself ? '* 

" I prepare my own food that you may lie 
at your ease, you vixen? Is this the house- 
wifery that you have learnt at your father^s 
house ? Get up this instant, or I shall take- 
tire flesh off your bones for you.**^ 
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But she could not get up, and Hazari Beg, 
unable to control himself, heated a kulkee and 
branded her with it on the right side of her 
face, the left shoulder, and the abdomen. 

Both Monohur and the Sunydsi went over 
quickly to the assistance of the poor child, 
and the art of the latter, or rather his magic, 
^s he pretended, gave her some relief. Mono- 
hur was for giving a tremendous thrashing 
to her husband. 

" If there be no police here why may not 
every man who can, take upon himself the 
avenger's office ? " 

But the husband had bolted. 

There was a third disturbance again 
towards the end of the night, which dispelled 
the sleep in which Monohur had finally 
fallen ; an d he got out of bed with a curse at 
j^he Nawab and his people, great and small. 

" 0, Babajee, if I had known of the state 
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of the country here, I should certainly have 
preferred to proceed to Prayaga instead of 
Ayodhya, What is the upshot now ? ** 

The upshot was this — 

A fruit-seller named Torul, with his uncles 
Gujraj, had been watching the fruits in their 
orchard from a mdchdn. At about three 
o'clock in the morning a party of twelve 
persons broke into the orchard to steal the 
fruits. Torul remonstrated, but they would 
not listen to him, and went on plundering 
till the uncle and nephew, by dint of their 
howling, brought out the whole village to 
their aid. 

" What do you want with us ? '* demanded 
one of the robbers of Monohur, who waa 
among the first to appear against them. 

"Immediate restitution of the fruits, 
knave." 

" Ah, that is not the rule of the country^ 
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my friend. You must be some stranger here 
from foreign parts to insist on restitution 
before having captured your pillagers ; " and 
they effected their escape nimbly, flinging 
clods of earth at their pursuers to keep them 
at a distance. 

" Are these crimes peculiar to the place, 
Bdbdjee?'* 

"No, by no means. They occur every- 
where to a considerable extent. But they 
are constant at this place, because there is 
neither law, rule, nor authority here to check 
them." 

"0, father, the English government, that 
we have been trying so strenuously to upset, 
is bad enough to be sure. But is not the 
Mahomedan government, which we wished to 
re-establish instead of it, much worse?" 
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